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One-Cent Daily 
Newspaper of America 


The -- 
Philadelphia 


~. RECORD 


is now in its 23d year. To-day there are many one-cent dailies, 
but none more appreciated by its readers than the first on the 
ground. Why ? Not from the fact of its being the first newspaper 
to give all the news at the minimum price, but because it renders 
the best service in the most concise form is the reason for its cir- 
culation having reached the highest point ever attained by any 
Pennsylvania newspaper. 

A large, healthy circulation attained through merit of the 
publication alone is THE BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER, 
and that’s why “‘ Record’ results are apparent to its clients. 

Average citculation in April, 1899: Daily edition, 187,717 
copies ; fate 25 cts. per line. Sunday edition, 146,325, oY 
copies; fate, 20 cts. per line. 





The Record Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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101 cities 
12,098 cars 
13,962,000 people 


There’s asnug combination 
for profitable advertising in 
Street Cars. 

The cities are prosperous 
cities, representing 25 of the 
best States of the Union and the 
great province of Ontario, Can. 

The people of thriving cities 
are large consumers. 

The street car service we 
give excels in the fact that it’s 
a@ service among prosperous 
communities. 

Let ws come and tell you 
particulars. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

Broadly speaking, outdoor advertis- 
ing may be divided into billposting, 
sign painting, electric signs and stere- 
opticon views. Other forms of out- 
door advertising, which may be con- 
sidered modifications of billposting, 
are the advertising wagon and the ad- 
vertising sailboat. These six forms of 
outdoor display probably include all 
which are at present patronized by ad- 
vertisers. A few facts concerning each 
are given herewith. 

The billposting season covers forty 
weeks, from September Ist to June 
Ist. Prices are calculated at so much 
a sheet, a sheet being 28 by 42 inches. 
The charge for service is determined 
by the size of the town, rangirg from 
four cents a month per sheet in com- 
munities containing less than 2,000 
people, to four to six cents per week 
in the metropolis. Ona three months’ 
order there is a discount of five per 
cent, on a six months’ showing or over 
of ten per cent. Following is a list of 
prices adopted by the Billposters’ As- 
sociation : 

Cities of 1,000 to 2,000, 4c. per sheet for four 
weeks. 

Cities of 2,000 tu 5,000, 5c. per sheet for four 
weeks. 

Cities of 5,000 to 10,000, 6c. per sheet for four 
weeks. 

Cities of 10,000 to 50,000, 7c, per sheet for 
four weeks. 

Cities of 50,000 to 100,000, gc. per sheet for 
four weeks. 

Cities of 100,000 to 500,000, 3c. per sheet per 
week. 

Cities of 500,000 to 2,000,000, 3 
per week, 

Cities over 2,000,000, 4c. per sheet per week. 

The prices here indicated are for the 
general run of positions; where the 
advertiser insists on certain specified 
locations the charges will average two 
or three times as much. In all cities 
of metropolitan size the smallest poster 
on which one can secure a listed serv- 
ice is the eight-sheet poster; if the 
advertiser uses smaller sized paper he 
must be content to have his posters 
put up without being informed where 
they have been placed, and conse 
quently to be deprived of the facilities 


Yc. per sheet 
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for convincing himself that he has se- 
cured the service for which he has 
contracted. In this connection it may 
be observed that most biliposters and 
sign painters also engage in the distri- 
bution of circulars and samples, which 
may perhaps also be considered a form 
of outdoor advertising. Such work 
costs from three to five dollars per 
thousand distributed, according to the 
character of the service demanded. 

In sign painting contracts are usual- 
ly made for a year, the annual rate on 
general contracts being three dollars 
per running foot and upward, accord- 
ing to the desirability of the location 
and the matter to be painted on the 
boards. The fences or hoardings on 
which signs are painted are usually ten 
feet high, so that a running foot would 
include a space ten feet high and one 
foot wide. Whiskies, tobaccos, medi- 
cines and food products are largely 
advertised by this means. Where the 
advertiser wishes to use spaces only 
temporarily, he is likely to use posters 
instead of signs, because they involve 
less initial expense and can be ordered 
discontinued at six days’ notice, where- 
as, as already mentioned, contracts for 
painted signs are usually made for a 
year. In Chicago there is a fight be- 
tween the municipality and the sign 
men, the city being intent upon pro- 
hibiting boards higher than ten or 
twelve feet and preventing the accu- 
mulation of garbage behind the struct- 
ures erected by providing for an open 
space between the bottom board and 
the ground. Mr. R. J. Gunning, one 
of the most prominent billposters of 
the Windy City, talking of the situa- 
tion, gives his views as follows: 

I am willing to acquiesce in any reasonable 
municipal regulations. We have no desire to 
have trouble with the municipality, but we wil 
proceed with our business and stand for our 
rights—and we know what our rights are 
They can pass ordinances until they are black 
in the face, but they can not prevent our using 
property we lease as we see fit. We are willing 
to take out permits if the fee is not exorbitant, 
but we will erect signs as high as we choose— 
up to the limit placed for the height of build- 
ings—and if they try to stop us we will see 
what our constitutional rights are. We pay 
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rent for the land we occupy and the owners 
have a right surely to lease their land and help 
pay their taxes in that way. They might make 
an ordinance against wooden signs. If they 
do, we will build them of iron. The trouble 
all comes from a lot of people who live on side 
streets and have a fine view of a boulevard 
across a vacant lot. We rent the lot and put 
up our signs and these people get mad and 
complain. They haven’t any right to the lot 
or to the view they want. If the owner should 
erect a twelve-story building they could not 
help it. It’s none of their business what is 


so blamed esthetic that it can’t stand a nice, 
artistic signboard instead of piles of garbage 
and tin cans? These signs are artistic. Some 
are beautiful and improve the landscape. They 
tend to cultivate the artistic sense of the peo- 
ple. A lot of these crazy kickers seem to think 
that mud holes and ash piles and tin cans are 
the most desirable view from the street. These 
signs are studies in fine art and actually im- 
orove and finish the streets. We propose to 
lo on putting them up wherever we can 
lease land and get orders from advertisers. We 
have stopped all ‘‘ double-deck ” work, that is, 

















At BroApwWAy AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


done with a vacant lot they do not own. They 


rent a flat and then roar around as though 
when they pay $25 a month they were entitled 


to a clear view from Halsted street to the lake. 

We are perfectly willing to comply with proper 
police regulations, but we will build sign- 
boards as high as we please on any land we 
please if we can rent it. If the city tries to 
stop it we will appeal to the law. Similar _ 
are erected in London and Paris and in all Eu- 
ropean cities and in all American cities. I 
guess Chicago is not shocked so very much by 
these things that exist in all cities. 1s Chicago 








one twelve-foot sign above another, until the 
council acts, simply to show we are willing to 
be fair and decent in the matter. We have 
fifty carpenters employed, however, and pro- 
pose to keep putting up signs the same as ever. 

Electric signs, composed of letters 
made of numerous incandescent lights, 
appear to have achieved considerable 
popularity. Aside from theii use in 
front of stores and theaters, they are 
put up at prominent locations in cities 
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by general advertisers, and their utili- 
zation in this manner involves con- 
siderable expenditure. In New York 
City the two most prominent positions 
where displays of this kind may be 
seen are at Broadway and Twenty- 
thirdstreet and at Broadway and Twen- 
ty-fifth street. The latter location has 


operator to keep the entire machinery 
in operation costs $100 a month more. 
The space occupied is sixty feet wide 
by thirty feet high. The lamps com- 
posing the letters may be lit continu- 
ously or intermittently—that is, lit for a 
few seconds, extinguished, and then 
relit. At Broadway and Twenty-third 
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AT BROADWAY AND TWENTV-FIFTH STREET, 


been occupied bythe New York Wor/d 
since last July; that newspaper is al- 
leged to have paid $1,500 for construct- 
ing its sign and is supposed to pay 
$714 per month for the use of the 
space. It also expends in addition 
$200 per month for electric light in 
summer and $250 per month in winter, 
when darkness begins earlier, An 


street the Continental Tobacco Com- 
pany has occupied since February tst 
a space fifty feet wide by eighty feet 
high, paying for the construction of 
its sign about $2,500 and a monthly 
rental asserted to be $714; its expendi- 
ture for light averages about $250 a 
month, its sign containing more incan 
descent lamps than the Wor/a’s ; in 
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other respects, the cost of maintenance 
is the same. As an indication of the 
value attached to these positions it 
may be mentioned that PRINTERS’ INK 
knows that an offer of $14,600 for a 
year’s use of the two was recently re- 
fused. The offer referred to was in 
substance as follows : 


The Ripans Company will occupy the two 
signs, or either of them, at the option of the 
lessor, on the following terms: First, the lessor 
shall construct the signs in substantial accord- 
ance with designs furnished. When the signs 
have been constructed, if they are not satisfact- 
ory to the Ripans Chemical Company, they 
shall be made so by such changes as are neces- 
sary to that end. 

The signs shall be lighted six hours every 
evening, the Ripans Chemical Company to 
have the privilege of changing the hours from 
time to time by giving notice. 

The Ripans Chemical Company will agree 
to use the signs for 365 consecutive days, but 
will leave the lessor the option to discontinue 
one or both at any earlier period should he de- 
sire to do so. 

For the service above specified the Ripans 
Chemical Company will pay $20 a day for each 
sign, or $40 a day for both signs, being equiva- 
lent to $14,600 for 365 days. 








The offer was refused, the agent re- 
marking somewhat curtly that he would 
not think of selling two signs for a 
price he could readily obtain for one. 

O’Neill’s, the New York department 
store, has an incandescent electric 
sign formed in the well-known script 
that constitutes the trade-mark of the 
establishment; letter after letter is il- 
luminated consecutively, as if an in- 
vincible hand were writing, until the 
entire word appears. <A large variety 
of flashing effects may be accom- 
plished automatically in almost any 
electrically illuminated sign. 

Stereopticon advertising costs the 
advertiser from twenty to seventy-five 
dollars a month. The man with the 
apparatus usually finds ten advertisers 
sufficient for his energies; he gets on 
a roof in front of sheet or wall, and 
the small slides used in the lantern, 
which are four inches wide and tiree 
inches high, are enlarged to pictures 
from twelve to twenty-five feet square. 
Between the advertisements various 
pictures are shown, so as to keep the 
crowd interested. Few large adver- 
tisers patronize this form of advertis- 
ing. It willin the future probably be 
so systematized that an advertiser may 
deal with the various stereopticon peo- 
ple through a single agent. When this 
is accomplished, the method will prob- 
ably be employed more widely. 

Advertising by using the sides of 
wagons in the same manner as Dill- 
boards seems to be popular, judging 
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from the number of men engaged in 
it. The man with the horse and wag- 
on usually makes a specialty of driv- 
ing over the roads in certain States; 
his wagon contains signs on both sides, 
and his horse is covered with a blanket 
which also contains an advertisement. 
In addition to this he distributes circu- 
lars and samples to farm-houses on 
the way, and goes into stores in order 
to suggest to dealers that they supply 
themselves with a stock of the goods, 
and solicits orders. The charge to the 
advertiser ranges from twenty-five to 
one hundred dollars a week, there be- 
ing no “bottom” to the price. A re- 
cent modification of this plan has been 
evolved by a man who substitutes a 
trained ostrich in place of a horse, in 
order to secure a greater amount of 
attention; for his service he quotes 
$150 a week. 

Advertising by means of a sailboat 
possesses an element of novelty. It 
costs the advertiser from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, and 
in addition he is asa rule asked to 
furnish a mainsail of an ordinary sloop 
or small sailing vessel with his adver- 
tisement attached. This is rigged to 
the sloop, which passes up and down 
within sight of people on beaches or 
on steamboats, making itself as prom- 
inent as possible. It is the billboard 
carried to places where one could not 
put up a hoarding of wood. 

Such is a brief outline of some of 
the forms of outdoor display most 
largely utilized to-day. 

- -o 





Whenever 
You're in 
Doubt, Go 
Take a Bath, 


AND LET 


Dent Yates, 


So. &., 
Fix it. 


Plumbing, Heating, 


Sewers, 
1017-1019 GRAND AVE. 


Telephones { ‘a 








A KANSAS CITY (MO.) PLUMBER’S EFFORT, _ 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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THE “EVENING POST” CASE, 


The Bookman, inits June issue, takes 
the following reasonable view of the 
circumstances surrounding the recent 
withdrawal of the Wanamaker and 
other dry goods advertising from the 
New York Zvening Post: 

A good deal is being said just now 
about the relation of advertisers to 
newspapers and as to the propriety of 
a refusal to advertise in any newspaper 
whose policy they hold to be injurious 
to their business interests. The first 
thing that comes to the front in sucha 
discussion is the familiar declamaiion 
about the Freedom of the Press. The 
editorial side of this question may be 
summed up after the following fashion : 

“Qur newspaper advocates in all 
things that policy which commends it- 
self to the best judgment and to the 
conscience of the editorial staff. It 
may or may not be always a policy of 
infallible wisdom, but it is, at any rate, 
honest and sincere, and it can only be 
honest and sincere while it is unin- 
fluenced by any consideration of finan- 
cial or personal advantage. We can 
not, therefore, accept dictation from 
any source; and when an advertiser 
withdraws his advertising, because he 
objects to our honest utterances, he is 
in reality attempting to dictate to us, 
and to compel us either to say the 
things which we believe to be untrue 
or to suppress the things which we 
believe to be true.” 

Before considering this argument on 
its own lines, let us look at the prin- 
ciple involved as applied not to the 
advertiser in a newspaper, but to the 
reader of it. Suppose that for a num- 
ber of years we have been purchasing 
and reading every day a certain news- 
paper. We have done so because that 
newspaper seems to us to be not only 
ably and intelligently conducted, but 
because it supplies the sort of reading 
we most desire to have, and because 
its general attitude toward questions 
of the day is one that commends itself 
to our own taste and judgment. Now, 
suppose that after a while the managers 
of the newspaper in question begin 
filling their columns with a different 
sort of reading matter—reading matter 
that has no attraction whatsoever for 
us—and suppose that its editorial 
policy is changed in such a way as to 
offend our sense of what is right and 
just, and to advocate everything that 
seems to us harmful to the public in- 
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terests. When this metamorphosis has 
taken place we naturally make up our 
mind to buy some other paper. We 
do not quarrel with the managers of 
the Daily Whine. They have a per- 
fect right to run their paper in their 
own way, just as we have a perfect 
right to give up taking it, and to read 
some other more healthful journal. 
When we make this change we do not 
feel we are attempting to dictate to the 
editors. We do not say anything about 
it at all. We are simply exercising a 
simple and unquestioned right. 

Now, wherein is the case of the ad- 
vertiser any different from the case of 
the reader, as a matter of principle? 
He is not advertising in a newspaper 
as a matter of personal favor to the 
editors, nor as a matter of sentiment, 
only as a matter of good business. He 
advertises because he thinks that the 
advertisement is a paying investment. 
He does not care what the newspaper’s 
politics may be. He merely wishes to 
reach the attention of a certain class 
of readers so as best to induce them 
to purchase the goods which he offers 
to them. Now, when the editorial 
columns of a newspaper are conducted 
in such a way as to neutralize the 
value of the advertisement as an ad- 
vertisement, why should the advertiser 
continue paying out good money for 
something for which he receives no 
equivalent ? For instance, if we are 
advertising in a particular paper what 
we consider an excellent bargain in 
rugs, and the editor of the paper in- 
forms his readers that much better and 
cheaper rugs than ours can be pur- 
chased of John Smith, then very 
naturally we can scarcely be expected 
to keep on inserting our advertise- 
ments in that particular paper; and 
the same thing is true if the editor, in- 
stead of mentioning a particular dealer 
who is our business rival, mentions 
some other locality where his readers 
can drive a better bargain than with us. 
The editor has a perfect right right to 
make the statements in our advertise- 
ment appear to be untrue, but then, as 
a matter of business, we have a per- 
fect right to save our money and cease 
appealing to his particular set of read- 
ers, because we consider that their 
perusal of our advertisement will no 
longer be of any advantage, and in 
doing this we are by no means hoping 
or expecting or wishing to influence 
the policy of the paper. We are simply 
declining to throw away our money. 
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A WALL PAPER MAN’S 
CONFESSIONS. 
By Geo. Henry Smith. 


The newspaper advertisements I 
have used have been entirely different 
from others in the papers. They were 
set up at a printing office and sent to 
the papers. In this way I was enabled 
to have a style of my own and to make 
my advertisements “stick out” above 
all the rest, and I used less space and 
got the results of larger space. 

I offered a prize of five dollars for 
the best advertisement written by any 
woman. I stated that it must bring 
out certain points about the business 
and gave suggestions which might help 
the competitors. The plan was suc- 
cessful; we received more Jetters than 
were expected. It certainly made talk 
about the store. 

I have always filled my advertise- 
ments with a large share of human 
nature. I have told women that if 
their houses are attractive they get the 
credit for it. I have brought out the 
point that wall paper can make or 
spoil a room; that expensive furniture 
may be ruined by not surrounding it 
with the proper wall coverings, and 
that inexpensive furniture may be im- 
proved by attractive wall paper. 

Landlords are particularly good 
customers, and it is worth while to 
make them understand how much bet- 
ter it is to have the work done prop- 
erly in, the first place than to have to 
change it for every tenant. 

The newspaper advertising should 
be supplemented with circulars and 
postal cards. I have great faith in 
postal cards. I have used them time 
and again with effect. 

A good way to use them is to write 
an advertisement on one and then 
have it photographed and _ printed 
from the plate with blue ink. I have 
used it with success. 

One of the best circulars I ever is- 
sued and one which brought trade was 
printed on the commonest wrapping 
paper, but in such a way that it com- 
manded admiration. The point I 
brought out, though I did not do 
more than hint it, was that inexpen- 
sive wall paper used with taste would 
produce a good effect. 

A very attractive booklet which 
brought considerable business con- 
tained what purported to be an inter- 
view a lady just returning in the fall 
had with the owner of the paper store 
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about decorating her house. Her 
questions and his answers proved in- 
teresting reading to those contemplat- 
ing the same line of work. 

A large percentage of this advertis- 
ing should be directed to the women. 
I use one-cent stamps and rely upon a 
woman’s proverbial curiosity to do the 
rest. I know this is considered poor 
policy by the professionals, but they 
don’t pay the postage bill. 

For house painting advertising it is 
necessary to reach the men. I made 
out a list of prominenf house owners 
which I got from the club lists and the 
telephone directory. By the way, the 
last method is one which escapes many. 

I decided men would read postals 
if short, and I decided to send one 
every week to those on the list until I 
had made some impression. 

The first card had on it, “ We paint 
houses and paint them well.” This 
looked as if it had been painted on the 
card and the brush and all were re- 
produced. The returns were gratifying. 

Once I[ issued a booklet on wall pa- 
per which was printed on wall paper, 
but it curled so it was not satisfactory. 

I have never had much success with 
advertising bargains in this line of 
business, but perhaps the conditions 
were unfavorable to it. 

_ ~~ = 
JULIA’S EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The largest theatrical advertising of the 
season was that of Julia Arthur during her 
recent engagement in Boston. Every available 
billboard had immense pictures with simple 
announcement, “‘ Julia Arthur, Boston Theater, 
next week.”” Most of the papers got page ad-* 
vertisements while none of them had less than 
half a page. Over half the space used in the 
Globe appeared blank.—-National A dvertiser, 
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¢ Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Commercial 
— Advertiser 


‘The most interesting evening 
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paper in New York.” 


50% Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 
O CommerciaAL ApvERTISER during April, 
1899, as compared with April, 1898. 


252? Represents the increase in real estate ad- 
Jo vertising in its columns for the month of 
April, 1899, as compared with April, 1898. 
| 7 a | Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 
| 25 " Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
0 April, 1899, over April, 1898. 


| 07 ° Increase in financial advertising for April, 
O 1899, over April, 1898. 
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POULTRY ADVERTISING. 


From the Marc h onan of Agricult- 
ural Advertising, PRINTERS’ INK re- 
produces the following interesting 
criticisms of poultry advertising for 
what they may be worth: 

From a leading poultry paper I 
select at random these two ads, which 
appear side by side. Both ads occupy 


White Leghorns, Bafl and White Rocks, 


Golden and Buff Wyandottes. Partridge Catting. 
Eggs $2.50 per sitting. Harvey S. Fogley & Co., 
1-3 Gilbertsville P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Prize Winning White Ply. Rocks, 


Exclusively. Eggs for sale in season $1 for 15, 
E. 0. McKENZIE, 2-12 Charleston, Ill. 


nearly the same space. Both tell three 
things alike, breeds for sale, price and 
address of advertiser. Thesecond ad 
also mentions that the stock offered 
are prize winners. As a_ business 
bringer, which of these two ads is 
the best and what is the value of each? 
The one point, the address, is only a 
necessary incidental. As the ads 
stand the second one certainly has the 
advantage in point of price. Possibly 
Fegley & Co. can advance some good 
reason why their eggs at $2.50 are 
quite as good an investment as Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s at $1.00, If they can they 
should have done so by all means. 
People are not going to pay $1.50 ex- 
tra without a reason. Mr. McKenzie, 
in mentioning prize-winning proclivi- 
ties, rather suggests that the reason 
may go the other way. The reiative 
value of these ads, judged by the 
third point brought out by them, name 
of breed, depends largely on the cus- 
tomer. If I wanted White Plymouth 
Rocks I should certainly write to Mr. 
McKenzie rather than to Fegley & Co. 
If I wanted one of the other breeds I 
would naturally write to the other 
man. If I was uncertain which breed 
was the best I think I would probably 
write to both of them and then deal 
where I could get the best value. 

So far I have treated both of these 
ads as though the customer sought 
the ad. Let us now discuss them 
from the standpoint of the ad seek- 
ing the customer. In the publication 
from which these were clipped there 
are by actual count over nine hundred 
ads in which either poultry or eggs 
are offered for sale. Among these ads 
the prices run all the way from $4.00 
a hundred to $6.00 or more per “sit- 
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ting” for eggs. At this point, then, 
there is nothing in either of the two 
ads under discussion to make any ex- 
clusive appeals to either the man 
who wants cheap goods or the man 
who wants to pay a fancy price. Nei- 
ther make any special bid for favor on 
account of breeds offered, as several 
hundred other breeders offer the same. 
Mr. McKenzie, it is true, offers prize- 
winners, but he does not state whether 
his prizes were won at a national, 
State, or local show, and he is in com- 
petition with breeders who have won 
at all of these. Reaily the only strict- 
ly exclusive feature either ad con- 
tains to distinguish it from its fellows 


is the one thing that is not for sale, 
the address of the advertiser. Out of 
the nine hundred advertisers in this 


one paper I suppose that at least three 
hundred could trade advertisements 
with either Mr. McKenzie or the Feg- 
ley Co. and hardly need to order 
“change of copy.” 

Mr. Piser’s ad separates 
its neighbors emphatically. 
der not only adds  neatness but 
gathers the ad into compact form 
and holds its neighbors at a respect- 
ful distance. Mr. Piser evidently 
knows what he has to sell and doesn’t 
make the very common error of mak- 
ing his own name bigger than his busi- 
ness. Neither does he lose himself or 
his reader in a hopeless labyrinth of 
5 lalaiiaaiaaaneaiaanaiaaetiaiaiaied 
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out from 
The bor- 


Iam breeding from my Boston and 
New York prize winners this year. 
My Istand 2d N. Y. Cockerels are 
heading two pens; the Ist N.Y. Cock, 
1897, heads another pen; my 3d N. ¥. 
Cock headsanotherpen. No eggs for 
sale. Expect to raise 1.5u0 chicks this 
season. Wil] be ready to fill orders for 
show birds Sept. Ist. Haveafew Pul- 
lets, Cockerels and Yearling Hens to 
spare this spring. 

% “#% 
* L.C.PISER, Shushan, N.Y. 4 
JG eH EINE SII SI ISI Iai 
display type. From a typographical 
standpoint I question whether this ad 
could be greatly improved. In telling 
us about his pens he lets us know that 
he has also been a prize winner and 
tells us where the deed was done. 
He gives us an idea of the ex- 
tent of his business. He gives us 
a good impression of himself and 
leaves us, after the first disap 
pointment of not being able to pur- 
chase eggs of him has subsided, half 
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inclined to go into the show business 
ourselves next September. 

A good deal that has been said of 
Mr Piser’s ad may be applied as well 
to the specimen of Mr. Schauber’s. 
The wording is up to Mr. Piser’s, which 
is saying considerable. Prices are 
quoted, the claim for high-grade quali- 
ty of stock being first established. His 
argument in favor of good stock at 
higher prices is timely and well stated. 
Certainly it is better to invest $10 
than throw away $5. The suggestion, 


2 1 $3 
Ls] WHITE WYANDOTTE Ey 
COCKERELS 


bred from pen headed by my Johns- 
town and Troy winners, have not only 
— themselves, but will reproduce 
that quality in their offspring. Also 
pairs, trios and pens not akin at rea- 
sonable prices. Better invest $10 than 
throw away $5 on worthless stock. 
Eggs from my best pens, $3 per 13. $5 

r 26. Cut Clover, $1.25 per 100. 
Sample free. 

GEO. R. SCHAUBER, 
Box M, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 


[34 | 135 
[35] 
too, regarding the transmission quality 
in this stock will impress the average 
reader all the more favorably because 
many will realize at once that here is 
a vital point. The impression will 
be created in many instances that, 
as an advertiser is not hkely to call 
up points in which his offering is not 
strong, and as so few poultry adver- 
tisers mention this particular feature, 
Mr. Schauber’s stock may be ex- 
ceptionally strong in this respect. 

I am glad to see Joe Farmer in the 
ranks of better advertisers. A year 
or two ago I called the attention of 
readers to the fact that he was adver- 
tising Joe Farmer in liberal display 
type and his goods in agate. Either 
he has gained advertising wisdom by 
experience or else he has now some one 














23 Years a Breeder of ——_a— ; 
Have won every Winter on 
birds of my own breeding, 
1,000 choice chicks now ready 
tosell. Circular free. 
Mention The Feather. 

JOE PARMER, 
Flushing. Belmont Co., Ohio, 





to write his ads who understands ad- 
writing as well as Mr. Farmer does 
chicken raising. A good cut of one 
of his best chickens might perhaps be 
profitably substituted for the ornament 
which, having absolutely no connec- 
tion with the business, is certainly 
more ornamental than useful. But 


13 
aside from this the ad is well written 
and displayed. 
There isso much bungling jugglery 
with display type among advertisers 
+ 


‘ SOME PEOPLE CLAIM 
Yohave... 


Pekin Ducks 


With deep keels, but they don't say any- 
thing about BLACK ON BEAN. 


ROWLAND’S PEKINS 


Were the first to be shown with deep 
keel, and are, we believe, the only strain 
that has NO BLACK ON BEAN. I pur- 
chased his entire strain in '92, and all 
breeders know they are the finest in the 
land and are bred with deep keels and 
clear yellow beaks, by— 


D. A. MOUNT, 
Pine Tree Farm, Jamesburg, N. J. 
BALUUUTUTITIELE LUDO TV UT IVIVTVITIYIDTYIY IVY IVT pa 
that it is a relief to find one who oc- 
casionally shows in his display that 
he knows what he is advertising. 
Mr. Mount gives us an introductory 
word of caution in regard to “ Pekin 
Ducks,” and he very properly empha- 
sizes the subject of his remark. But 
it is “Rowland’s Pekins” that he is ad- 
vertising and they are given the main 
display. His own address as a neces- 
sary incidental is set in plain, easily 
read, but not conspicuous type that 
gives the impression of being there 
for business instead of for the pleas- 

ure of seeing his name in print. 


ADAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAALAS 
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Buff’ 
Buff’ 


There’s this about it: I will send 
you a good Buff Wyandotte or Buff 
Plymouth Rock cockerel for $5, cap 
not be beat for the price. Write 


WM. C. KLEE. 


278 Meigs Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kleeadisa sample of eye-catch- 
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ing overdone. Any onein search for 
ads of these breeds would be sure to 
see the first “ buff,” and there is not 
a word in the entire ad to persuade the 
man who had not his mind made up. 
Mr. Klee is evidently viewing the sit- 
uation wholly from his own stand- 
point. He has the goods for sale, and 
that is sufficient reason to him why he 





should want to sell them. If he 
had used a little of his wasted space 
in convincing people he had goods that 
it might be to their interest to buy it 
ought to help him in making his sales. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 











roze to Death ) 


in that cold snap” has been the verdict on many a 
luckless brood of chicks. 
brooder. 


The $5.00 Champion Brooder 


they would have come through all right. 
“The Champion Is Hnown by Ite Work” 
and brings its brood successfully through, even in zero weather. 
Best authorities say it is perfect. 
get our catalogue and endorsements. 


J. A. BENNETI & SONS, Boxe 





The ad as it now stands is good to at- 
tract attention and sell advertising 
space, but there is nothing in it to sell 
Mr. Klee’s goods. 

If the Bennett people had left out 
fully half their ad they would not only 
have saved themselves some expense 
but would have done themselves less 
damage as well. Hereafter, if I ever 
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The fault was in the 
If they had been bred in 


Don’t buy a brooder until you 





verneur, N, Y. 
Sat 


think of the Champion Brooder it will 
be in connection with snow and ice 
and “froze to death.” It isn’t best to 
have our names too intimately associ- 
ated with unpleasant memories. 





ow 





SOME ADVERTISING METHODS IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST. 

The projectors of the Omaha Exposition are 
sending out booklets made up of half-tones, 
showing scenes in and about the Exposition 
grounds, ” 

The proprietors of Horseshoe Plug Tobacco, 
at St. Louis, have recently distributed multi- 
colored calendars over the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, every house in every town of any pre- 
tension receiving one, accompanied by a full- 
size ten-cent cut of the tobacco, and a little en- 
velope of tags with which to make a beginning 
towards obtaining one of the presents whose 
pictures adorn the calendar. I presume the 
children are many who are waiting patiently 
for papa to consume twenty-five hundred 
plugs, which means a bicycle if the tags are 
sent in prior to November 3oth. 

*_* 


. 

Just at present there is a great disposition 
on the part of retail dealers throughout this 
section to use discount slips or stamps in order 
to boom business. ‘The idea, of course, is an 
old one, but the plan appears to be in many 
ways superior to some that have preceded it. 

In one town, for instance, the housekeepers 
were canvassed thoroughly by women, who 
made a jolly little talk in presenting their cat- 
alogues and stamp-albums. 

The catalogues bore the printed names of 
the firms who had gone into the scheme, as also 
did the albums. The purpose of the latter is 


to afford a convenient means of preserving the 
stamps received with each cash purchase of 
goods and to facilitate counting. 

It is observed that the merchants who enter 
into these things are usually men averse to 
newspaper advertising, or, at least, lukewarm. 

Daviv H. TaLMAbGe, 





Jurter Journal, founded in 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 

The first English newspaper appeared in 
161g. It was called the Weekly News. The 
first German newspaper was Das Franker 
r 15. Tl 
French newspaper was founded in 1632. 
first Swedish newspaper was the Argus, 
founded in 1730. The first Turkish newspaper 
was Le Courier de Smyrne, founded in 1826. 
The first Russian newspaper appeared in 1703. 
In 1851 the Shah of Persia permitted the pub- 
lication of a newspaper. The first press that 
Chile owned was brought from the United 
States in 1810, The first paper founded in 
New York was the Mew Vork Gazette, founded 
October 16, 1725. In 1720 there wasa printing 
press in Jamaica, West Indies. Cing Pomona 
set up the first types and took the first impres- 
sion of the press ever set up in Polynesia. 
This was on the 29th day of July, 1817. The 
first paper issued in Connecticut was the Con- 
necticut Gazette, founded in 1755. The first 
paper issued in Maryland was the Mary/and 
Gazette, founded in 1727.. The first paper is- 
sued in Deiaware was the Courant, founded in 
1761.—Press and Club Bulletin. 

- ee 











FRUIT BOX PICTURES. 

A feature of the fruit auctions now held at 
the foot of Mill street is the queer decorations 
of the boxes from Sicilian ports. The trade- 
marks of the different shippers are amusing. 
One represents Eve handing Adam a plate of 
lemons, while the serpent, coiled about a tree, 
looked on. Eve wore an up-to-date Sicilian 
attire and Adam had politely doffed his high 
hat and was bowing his thanks. Another trade- 
mark is a picture of Urcle Sam, surrounded by 
exploding fireworks, under which is inscribed 
“Hurrah for Fourth of July.” —Baltimore 
(Md.) News. 
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| Ge St. Paul Give. 


Daily Average 


CIRGULATION 
During BOs s 


22,012 
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ESTERN ADVERTISING, = = ~~ EASTERN ADVERTISING, 
ILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 





COPY OF CALL FOR THE MEETING FOR OR- 
GANIZATION, 
New York, May 22, 1899. 
GENTLEMEN—The meeting for organization 





Advertisers’ Association is 
Monday, June 5, 1899, 
in the ‘‘ Lounging Room ”’ 


of the American 
hereby called for 
promptly at 8 p.m., 


of the Hotel Netherland, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, New York City. 
{Signed} A. Cressy Morrison, 
for Scott & Bowne, N. Y., 
Panes P PERINE, 
for Hall & Ruck 1, N Y 


( ommittee of Adve tises rs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE, 
The foregoing call has been sent exclusively 


to manufacturers in the United State 


products are advertised extensively, 








are recognized generally as “‘n ation ul.” The 
list of firms who have received this callis ap- 
pended. No attempt has been made to com- 





pile a full and perfect list of suc h advertisers, 
for the committee prefers to le ve the duty of 
extension and revision, if required, to the asso- 





ciation. Enough proming nt advertisers have 
already indicated their intention to be pre- 
sented for membership June 5th to insure a 
strong organization from the start. 

Mere attendance will not commit any firm 
represented ; those, only, will be bound who 
make formal application for membership after 
hearing the objects of the association mor a ly 


explained by the chairman, It is 
you should send a representative empowered 
to make such application—prefera some one 
familiar with your advertising amount 
of your annual expenditure for advertising is 
not known to the committee, and therefore has 


suggestec 











not been scadiavll in ext end ng this call to 
you; neither is it intended ; ecommenda- 
tion shall be made limiting the edentie in 
this respect. You will have an equal voice 
with every other interest represented, if you 
are enrolled for charter membership, and will 


thus have opportunity to pass upon the report 
of the committee. 

The selection of the date and place for this 
meeting of the American Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion will suit the conve nience of those who de- 
sire to be present, and who will also attend 
the meetings of the Proprietary Association, 
but it should be understood the former has no 
official connection with the latter body. 

The important and practical character 
movement for the organization of an associa- 
tion of national advertisers has already been 
demonstrated, as will be explained at the meet- 
ing now called. It is evident the advantages 
of membership are understood by a majority of 
those whose names appear in the “ List of Ad- 
vertisers.”” This is shown by the correspond- 
ence in the hands of the committee, but in or- 
der that the inception and primary objects of 
the association may be fully understood by all 
attention is called to a note of explanation im- 
mediately following the list. Respectfully, 

. Cressy Morrison, 
for Scott & Bowne, N. Y., 
Freperick L, Perine, 
for Hall & Ruckel N 
Committee of Adz 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 


of this 





ertisers, 














J. C. Ayer Company...... .. Lowell 
The American Cereal Co... New York 
Adams & Sons Company. -...+.. Brooklyn 

W. Beardsley’s Sons............ New York 
The R. T. Booth C ompany . Ithaca 
Joseph Burnett Company. .. ..» Boston 
Walter Baker Company, L imited. . Dorchester 
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Colgate & Company...........+++: New York 
Curtice Brothers Company........- Rochester 
Carter Medicine Company.........-. New York 
The Crown Perfumery Company. —_ York 
The Centaur Company.............2 New York 
Emerson Drug Company..........- Baltimore 
Eastman Kodak Company...... Rochester 
Franco-American Food Company. Jersey City 
Hance Brothers & White........ Philadelphia 
bw Hecker-J. nes-Jewell Co.. w York 
*. I. Hood & Company..... . Lowell 
Rete wet, Homeopathic Medicine 
Company.....see.cescsesccsecees New York 
W. Hoyt & Company Lowell 
Hall & Ruckel "New York 
Johnson & Johnson yew — wick 
ere ee New York 
homas Leeming & Company...... New York 
Walter M. Lowney Company. Joston 
Mellins’ Food Company........... . Boston 
G A. Macheth Company......... <P ittsburg 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons..... ...... »w York 
tional Biscuit Company......... New York 
onal Lead Company....... New York 
onal Remedy Company New York 
Packer Manufacturing Company New York 
Pond’s Extract C ‘ompany. New York 
Pope Manufacturing Comp oF ead Joston 
*hemical Company soston 
ere eee eee New York 
Lydia E, Pinkham Medicine Company. Lynn 
The Porous Plaster Company...... New York 
J. L. Prescott & Company......... New York 
Radway & Company...........-- . New York 
Richardson & De Long Bros.... Ph - delphia 
Royal Baking Powder ne New York 
sere wd Che mic il Works...... *rovidence 
ry & Johnson *” ‘New York 
Manufacturing ¢ “ompany.... New York 
New York 
. Philadelphia 
fompany. New York 
hardson Company eS deninns a 
ums Company........- stonbury 
U. S. Rubber Company.........+.) New York 
Van Camp Packing C ompany. ...- Boston 
World’s Dispensary Medical Assoc'n. . Buffalo 
W vekoff, Seamans & Benedict...... New York 


Note 
ofa 


cerns me 


On January 21, 1898, representatives 

number of well- known advertising con- 

at the = es of the Audit Company, 

120 Broadway, New York, and discussed the 

advisability of ‘taki ing concerted action to secure 

the audit of circulations. The result was the 
appointment of the above named Committee of 

Two, who have since canvassed the whole ques- 

tion thoroughly, and are now prepared to rec- 

ommend the Audit Company should not be em- 
ployed at present. The more important and 
comprehensive plan looking to the formation of 
an American Advertisers’ Association for the 
purposes here outlined is presented instead. 

This larger plan met with the instant approval 

of those with whom the committee has con- 

ferred and such an association is assured. 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE PROPOSED OUTLINE 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION PREPARED BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF ADVERTISERS} 

I. Object.—To bring together the men who 
are immediately responsible for the advertising 
policies of the various firms, and to consider 
those questions, only, which are of practical 
interest to that department of their business. 

II. Officers.—There shall be a Prcsident, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually and shall serve without compensa- 
tion. 

IIT. Executive Committee.—The officers to 
constitute an Executive Committee of Five 
with full power to direct all the affairs of the 
Association for the elective year, except as may 
be otherwise provided in the constitution and 
by-laws, and to contract money obligations for 
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the fiscal year not exceeding the sum total of 
dues paid into the treasury for that year. 

IV. Membership. imited to one repre- 
sentative, and his alternate, from each of the 
leading manufacturers whose products are ad- 
vertised extensively, aad are recognized stand- 
ards in the markets of the United States, the 
enrollment to be in the name of the firm in each 
case. 

V. Dues.—........dollars per annum, pay- 
able in advance by the firm represented. N 
additional payments to be required unless first 
recommended by the executive committee and 
then approved by a two-thirds vote of members 
at any regular meeting. 

VI. Business Meetings.— Bi-monthly, the 
summer season excepted, in New York City, 
unless otherwise provided for the convenience 
of members. 


No 


AN OBSOLETE SIGN. 

One by one the old-fashioned things are 
falling away. It used to be the habit years ago 
for fire insurance companies to label the house 
on which they had taken a risk. It was a mat- 
ter of pride for the householder to have a small 
metal sign on which was stamped in gilt let- 
ters, ‘‘ Niagara”’ or ‘Aetna ’’ or something of 
the sort tacked on the gable end of his porch. 
It was an indication that he was a_ business 
man and took life seriously. One rather pitied 
in those days the family of the man on whose 
house there was no insurance si It indi- 
cated that the head of the house was probably 
nota ‘‘ good provider” and unthrifty. This 
little badge of thrift has gone out of usage, 
probably because fire insurance has become so 
common that it is not worth while to call the 
attention of the world to the fact that you are 
protected.—Aansas City (Mo.) Star. 
ss 


sign, 


Tue primary purpose of retail advertising is 
to sell specific goods ; the secondary purpose 
is to make specific goods advertise the whole 
business. When the work is well done both 
results follow the single effort.—&. C 





C. Ogden. 

















The Coming fr 
Eskay’s Albumenized Food 


A delicious and nutritious Food, furnishing Ideal 
Nourishment from Infancy to Old Age. Contains both 
animal and vegetable matter, viz.: Cereals combined 
with Egg-albumen ;. differing from all other foods, _ . 

CAPTAIN BRADY, U.S. A., writes’ Jan. 18, ’99: 

“Our boy, eighteen months old, had as his regular 

article of diet during our stay in Santiago de Cuba, 

ESKAVY'S FOOD, and I regard this Food as hav-: 

ing been the means of preserving his life.” 
/ Free sample upon application to 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RS’ INK, 
THE CONVERSATIONAL AD. 


American advertising men are agreed that 
the best hope of American retail advertising 
lies in the pithy conversational style of adwrit- 
ing which first saw daylight some twenty-five 
years ago. It was at that time that one great 
merchant started a retail establishment with 
well-defined ideas of how a business should be 
conducted—ideas marked by individuality and 
originality. Of these the predominating one 
was that people should be addressed in lan- 
guage similar to that employed by the well-in- 
formed, genteel salesman when engaged in con- 
versation with a customer. He _ therewith 
started the colloquial style of advertisement 
writing, going into interesting details concern- 
ing his merchandise—details which told not 
only of the merits of the goods, but also tne 
source of supply and the circumstances con- 
nected with the securing of all unusual offer- 
ings in such a manner that the public could not 
help but be impressed with the genuineness of 
the bargains. The advertising took 
hold at once.—)ry Goods Economist, 
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store’s 


WITH THE JUNE ADS. 

The Pearline advertisement of the three jars 
is worth studying. 

The Packer Tar Soap people seem to be 
fortunate in securing pretty children to decorate 
their ads, Look at the dainty tot that looks out 
from their front page. 

The Wyandotte Washing Soda ad on the 
back cover of the Ladies’ Home Journal ap- 
pears to be the first good announcement this 
concern has put forth, 

The ad of the Lasell Seminary in the Cex- 
tury, page g, is worth studying. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not even 
one person who made his living entirely out of 
the writing of advertisements ; to-day hundreds 
of the brightest intellects in this country are 
engaged in the production of advertising mate 
ter.— Gibson. 

















SCHOOLS OF ADVERTISING. 


Office of 
Tuk CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 
(Of Valparaiso, Ind.) r 
Hammonp, Ind., May 27, 1899. J 


Editor of PRixters’ INK: 

H. B. Howard, writing from Chicago about 
the Page-Davis School of Advertising, appears 
to think that he has made an unusual discov- 
ery, and asserts upon his own authority and 
quoting these he oneting that this is the only 
school of advertising in the world. Fora long 
time we have been conducting courses in ad- 

‘rtisement writing by correspondence through 
the mails with success. We have been running 
the following advertisement in Conkey’s F/omt 
Journal for two months, with gratifying re- 
sults : 














Learn Advertising. 


No calling in commercial circles offers 
greater inducements to bright, capable 
young men and women than advertisement 
writing. We teach you by correspondence 
through the mails. “You stu:iy at home at 
your convenience. Our instructors are the 
persons who have successfully advertised 
our business tothe point of the greatest of its 
kindin the world. We think they are capa- 
ble of teaching you. Trial lessonsinadvance 
of the payment of tuition. L. D. Sampson, 
Director, 341 Dearborn street, Chicago, IIL. 


~ Tt is not the intention of; iny leg 





mate school 














of advertising or of art or of anything el to 
“make ” advertisers or artists any more than 
it is the intention of an institution which re- 


views and criticises manuscripts and poems for 
amateurs and beginners to “ make ”’ poets, but 
it is intention of a legitimate institution 
doing work of this character to point out, as 
clearly as may be, those shortcomings of tl 
earnest, studious beginner 


the 





which are most 








manifest. Persons are confessing every day 
that Printers’ INK has taught >» ton ull tl 

they know about advertising. Does any o1 

believe that the “‘ Little Schoolmaster’’ ha 
personally visited each of these pupils? If he 
h has not, how has he accomplished it? Has he 
not done it entirely by correspondence? By 





conveying information on paper? 
The leading colleges in this country are now 
admitting that nonresident pupils may be hel 
fully instructed and guided in home sti 
courses by correspondence. Many schools ar 
successfully teac ee law and kindred sul 
The fact that the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
down the Page-Davis advertising, does not by 
any means evidence that their apparently ear- 
nest and honest efforts to earn a few extra dol- 
lars by imparting their knowledge of the art of 
advertising to others is illegitimate. Yours 
very truly, Lewis D. SAMPSON, 
Director. 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, _— May 27, 
Editor of Printers’ [x 
The Bowen- Merrill C ompe ny, publishers and 
ooksellers, make a practice of exhibiting in 
-heir windows the original drawings from which 
llustrations of their most popular publica 
tions were reproduced. One window now con- 
tains the origin: al manuscript of James Whit 
comb Riley’s, “The Child World,” scatt: 
among copies of the various editions of hi 
works. The other window contains sever 
editions of standard works on which the 
is being reduced one dollar each day until sold. 
VILLIAN 











1899. 
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It is better to advertise two inches every day 

than four inches every other day. ‘The public 

must be constantly reminded of your wares.— 
Press and Printer, 
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A LEBANON CAMPAIGN 
LEBANON, Pa., May 27, 1899. 
Editor of Prixvers’ INk: 

Ww hen D. L.. Risley, the Philadelphian who 
is selling farms at Chicora, S. C., on the in- 
sti bees y plan, receives twelve inquiries from a 
town in answer to his general advertising, he 
opens an office there. The office is always on 
the ground floor on a main street. Mr, Risley 
is a firm believer in classified ads, but when I 
was sent to open the office in L ebanon I found 
that classification was comparatively unknown, 
and that in order to get a display over dr 
goods ads I should have to take considerable 





space. I contracted for 1,000 inches a month 
in one daily and have used nearly that in two 
others. I use a fourth page in each of the 
three weeklic I did not ask any questions 
abc tion was ~ uugh that the pa- 





ocal field, Neither 
in-counter rates, 


} vering the 
ittempt to make bar 









but did demand that a change should be made 
each day. We secured the services of an ad- 
writer whom we think is the best in the busi- 
ness for real estate stuff. The office was 








commenced May 1. 
bly the News and the 
ours have stuck up 
mented the work 





opened and the a 
The Lebanon | 

Report, set ads very well; 
thumbs. 


apers,n 





like sore 



















of the papers by copies of the 
Real Estate 
and Gardeni 
» of ear ge 
write-ups. We have kept the office open until 
] smen have i led. We 
tures about Chicora and 
ina biograph. Results? 
person called. We nd 
week, twenty-eight the 
ived $12, our ex- 
$600; we have a nice 
nsider the Lebanon cam- 
local newspaper ad- 
xd writer. Salesmen 
, but customers have 
tin ids. Very few have calle 
ive not asked about eT the ads. 
Yours truly, . J. Hives 
oo 


PAINTER’S WINDOW ATTRACTION. 
West I NI nN, Ia., May 24, 1899. 
of Printers’ INK: 

Iowa drug store de ling: in paint dis- 
played in its window recently a sim; ile pyramid 
of pails and cans which attracted attention = 
talk. The base was a box covered with whi 
Upen this, beneath one of the pails, a 
of paint was spilled, which, running 
front of the box and onto the floor of 
the window, gave all who saw it the impression 
that the pail had sprung a k Within five 
minutes after the curtain was raised the scheme 
began to work. People at first notified the 
druggist, but as time wore on and the pool of 
paint grew no larger they began to grasp the 
idea. No display of paints in that store ever 
attracted half the attention that this attracted, 
and the device was simplicity itself. 

)». H. TALMADGE. 








paper. 
quantl 'y 
down the 

















> 
UNIQUE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The New York clothing and furnishing firm 
ef Maduro Bros., located in the downtown 
office district, are in new quarters and make 
this unique announcement : 
“Connected with our premises will be a bar- 
shop, boot cleaning parlors, needle, shower 
and pl ve baths, and other conveniences. This 
novel idea will’ be appreciated by those who 
wish to go to an entertainment in full dress 
direct from their business, and whose families 
may be in the country, their homes some 
distance away.” —National A due: tiser. 
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Comparative Total Space 
Paid Display Advertising 


in Buffalo Dailies 
for first four months of 1899: 


Enquirer Commercial News Times Express Courier 


Evening Evening Evening Evening Morning Morning 
JANUARY .. 11,243 10,724 12,608 11,175 8,766 11,078 
Fi BRUARY 9,738 9,724 10,627 9,916 8,164 9,368 
MARCH...... 12,783 11,239 13,815 13,760 9,569 11,066 
BPR ..;. 12,106 11,109 13,032 12,671 9,142 10,429 


The above statement shows conclusively that the 
Morning Courier and the Evening Enquirer carry a 
larger amount of advertising than any morning and 
evening combination which can be made from any two 
other papers. 

To illustrate : The total number of inches carried for 
the four months was as follows: 





Express and Courier and Courier and 
News Enquirer Enquirer 
Combined Combined Excess 
JANUARY........ 21,374 22,311 937 
FEBRUARY ....... .. 18,791 19,106 315 
MARCH ........ . 23,414 23,849 435 
APRIL ’ wo. 22,174 22,535 361 
For fovr months...... 85,753 87,801 2,048 


While the amount of advertising in the Courier and 
Enquirer combined is greater than in any other morn- 
ing and evening combination in Buffalo, their actual cir- 
culation is much larger and their combined advertising 
rates much lower per thousand papers distributed than in 
the others. 


Quality of circulation second to none. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
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INDISPUTABLE. 

Sometimes an advertiser about to place some 
business will look over a list of papers with the 
idea that his announcement should appear 
preferably in papers that do not contain other 
advertisements of the same goods. He makes 
a mistake in selecting such papers. If there 
was any choice between the mediums, based on 
such grounds, he would do better to select the 
papers that are most largely the favorites of his 
opponents. A man wanting to buy a plow 
hunts up the paper containing the greatest 
number of plow advertisements, so that he may 
compare the merits of the different makes. It 
is generally good policy to advertise any cer- 
tain article where it has been most extensively 
advertised heretofore either by the advertiser 
or by his competitors. Experience has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that money so expended 
will bring better returns than when placed in 
new fields.—A gric = Advertising. 








NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers, when considered from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, have everything in their 
favor. "They reach both the masses and the 
classes and they reach them with a frequency 
that commends itself as a shining virtue to the 
man who has something to sell. Moreover, a 
favorite newspaper can not be supplanted in 
the hearts of its constituents by any other sort 
of publication, which insures it a permanency 
of circulation that can not be duplicated.— 
Profitab.e Advertising. 

. S 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE ADVERTISING. 

The most expensive of all advertising is that 
gotten out with the sole view of cheapness,-— 
Agricultural Advertising. 





THE VALUE OF A NAME, 

In discussing stove-trade matters some years 
ago with an editor of the Jrox Age,a promi- 
nent manager made the assertion that if he were 
given the choice between the right to use the 
trade-mark of his company or their entire prop- 
erty in ground, plant, materials on hand, per- 
fected organization, etc., without the same 
trade-mark, he would instantly take the former, 
even without a dollar to back it up. It was 
strong testimony to the commercial value of a 
good name, long before the public, known in 
every home in the land, and regarded as a 
guaranty of the highest quality.—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston ee. 


THE FARM P. AP ER OF TO-DAY. 

The farm paper of to-day is a veritable 
magazine, as well as a compendium of agri- 
cultural ideas and information. It is printed 
on good paper, is well illustrated and is filled 
with such literary matter, special articles and 
news items as are of particular interest to its 
clients. In fact, so progressive have agri- 
cultural j journals become that the te legraph is 
now being called into requisition for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the latest farm news, market 
quotations, etc., right up to the hour of going 
to press, while men of national reputation 
write articles for their pages.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, Boston, nnn 


A PLAIN BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 

Advertising is not a “ gamble,’’ nor is it a 

“speculation ” There is no more risk in it 
than in ‘‘ keeping store,” or manufacturing 
plows or harrows, or on ly or sending men 
So the road, or the thousand and one other 
things that every business man does for the 
furthering of his business.—Our Wedge. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Mayor of € ‘leveland I and has begun a crusade 
against large wooden signs on the tops o 
buildings. 

A DEALER in wheat in Randolph, N. Y., ad- 
vertises under the firm name of “* B.C. Will- 
oughby & Wife.” 

Tue Harmony (Minn.) Mews claims to con- 
trol the billboard, circular distribution, sign 
painting and street car advertising privileges of 
the town. 

Tue Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, issues a 
‘souvenir guide”’ to that city, containing a 
map and such other information as a tourist 
usually seeks, 

A New York firm is putting out a lot of 
»yhonographs, on the rolls of which musical se- 
Coden are interspersed with advertisements. 
—A dvertising World, 

Ir is estimated on good authority that the 
total circulation of American newspapers and 
publications is 3,500,000,000 copies, says the 
Toledo (O.) Blade. They contain 200,000 ad- 
vertisements in each collective issue, and cost 
the advertisers each year $150,000,000. 

THE Moxie Nerve Food Co., of Boston, 
pack their beverage in an ice chest for the 
counter in the shape of a giant Moxie bottle 
three feet high, with doors in the back, and 
spigot for draining waste water. This holds 
six bottles of Moxie, andice. Placed on the 
counter it proves an attractive advertisement. 

A NOVEL advertising scheme is being intro- 
duced by S. S. Connell, who was at the Stub- 
bins Hotel yesterday. The advertising device 
is a figure of a man or woman, made of steel 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The statue 
represents the person walking in the direction 
of the store to be advertised and carrying a 
grip on which the name of the store is painted 
in large white letters. The figure is six feet 
tall and realistic. By stationing a duzen of 
these on the highway half a mile apart the im- 
pression might be created that the entire com- 
munity is rushing to a certain store.—/xdian- 
apolis (Ind.) Sun. 

In its issue for Sunday, April 16, the New 
York Hera/d printed in its main sheet, ex- 
clusive of its Brooklyn and New Jersey sup- 
plements, 77,838 agate lines of advertise “ments, 
and including the supplements mentioned the 
volume of advertising amounted to 86,760 agate 
lines, says an exchange. This, the //era/d an- 
nounced, was high-water mark for paid adver- 
tising in the history of that paper. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, however, knocks the Herald’s 
record into very small pieces. On the same 
day the 7rziune printed 88,450 agate lines of 
advertisements in its main sheet, being nearly 
11,000 lines more than in the Hera/d’s main 
sheet and nearly 2,000 more than in the whole 
Herald edition, including the Brooklyn and 
New Jersey;supplements.— Newspaper Maker. 


“ 
ALESSON TO LEARN. 

It is better to run every day in five papers 
than once a week in thirty papers. The lesson 
for advertisers to learn is ‘‘ don’t scatter your 
ammunition ;” concentrate your fire.—7he 
Advisor, New York 

aseesesenenarventndf-Somenmemanens 
THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING. 

“That Spiritualist woman seems to make 
money.” 

*“Of course. She’s what they call ‘a good 
advertising medium.’ ”’—Philadelphia (Pa.) 


Bulletin, 











—_ +o — — 
TRUE ENOUGH. 
Many of the so-called advertisement writers 
are but professional amateurs.—Hwst/er. 


PUFFS os THE AMERICAN NEWSPA- 
ER DIRECTORY. 

Putten many years ago discovered the 
necessity of some method by which newspaper 
circulation might be made a known tactor in 
the advertising business, and advertisers have 
always longed for positive information on the 
subject. In 1888 one of the most progressive 
men in the advertising world undertook to 
guarantee the circulation of papers that fur- 
nished a detailed statement, with a forfeit of 
one hundred dollars to be paid to the first per- 
son who proved that a circulation was not true 
as given. It was the first step in the right 
direction. Advertisers and publishers remem- 
ber how he was made the target for constant 
attacks by publishers who, knowing that he was 
right, ry ared that their own lies might be found 
out. #1. Nagel, in the Advertiser Guar- 
antec Comune Reporter for February. 


The American New spaper Directory givesa 
newspaper a rating on comparativ ely easy 
terms. They do not ask how many actual bona 
fide paid-up subscribers there are, but how many 
copies are printed regularly. T he first question 
might be somewhat embarrassing, but any pub- 
lisher who has any reasonable excuse for pub- 
lishing a paper at all can print enough copies 
to make a showing. The Directery people 
seem to take it for granted that all the papers 

srinted are circulated, which is probably usual- 
fy the case.—7he National Auctioneer, Chi- 
cago, February. 


The most information which can be obtained 
from one volume regarding American newspa- 
pers is compressed in the December issue of 
American Newspaper Directory, published by 
George P. Rowell & Co., New Vork.— The 
Country Editor, Columbia, Mo., February, 
1899. 


The first quarterly number of the thirty-first 
year of the American Newspaper Directory, the 
leading newspaper directory of the world, has 
just been issued, 

This well-known production of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. hardly needs description. Even 
a slight inspection of it will impress the reader 
with the enormous amount of painstaking work 
that has been needed to achieve such a result. 

The catalogue of papers in the various States 
contains a description of every village, borough 
or city in the United States in which newspa- 
pers or publications inserting advertisements 
are issued. It also contains a list of all publi- 
cations in this country and Canada having an 
issue exceeding one thousand, a list of Sunday 
papers and all the various class publications 
of the different religious bodies, charitable, 
scientific, technical , educational, musical, sport- 
ing, temperance, law, medical, mechanical and 
society publications. A list of new newspapers 
and publications published during the past 
year is also given. 

It is worthy of remark that out of all the 
publications in this State, only thirty-four make 
detailed statements of their actual circulation. 
The largest circulation awarded to any daily in 
this State is that of the Newark News; next 
largest is that of the Evening Journal, 

A little more digging would discover many 
highly interesting facts about the newspapers 
of this country, and which, when the long-de- 
sired leisure period that is the constant hope, 
but the daily disappointment, of every busy 
newspaper man does arrive, shall be laid be- 
fore the Journal's readers. Jersey City (N. 
J.) Journal, March 11, » 1899. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., , 10 Spruce street, 
New York, have just issued what is perhaps 
the most complete newspaper directory ever 
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published in the United States. The notable 
characteristic above all others in Rowell’s pub- 
lications is their reliability of statement. Rowell 
& Co. now issue four separate editions every 
year. Each of these editions contains every- 
thing that the average advertizer wants to know 
about the many newspapers published in the 
different States of the Union. The issue just 
received is replete with the most accurate in- 
formation of all important publications in this 
country. This covers location of paper, its 
designation as a daily, weekly or monthly is- 
ue, respectively, and its circulation rating.— 
Pacific Medical Journal, February, 1899. 
- so 
TO HIS MIND. 

To my mind, there is a fine chance for some 
general advertiser who will forsake tradition 
sufficiently to add the high-class agricultural 
journals to his list and start an active advertis- 
ing campaign for the purpose winning the 
farmers to his side.—/) ofitable Advertising. 


A SUGGESTION. 

If you are having a new poster designed 
keep the design and when the new affiche is 
completed, place the rough sketch by the side 
of it in one of your best windows. It will at- 
tract more attention thi pod you think.—Puddicity, 

HEAVILY ADV ERT &TISE D HOTELS. 

The New York hotels which advertise heavi- 
ly are the Fifth Avenue, Imperial, Plaza, 
Grenoble, Empire, Grand Union, Majestic, 
Marie Antoinette, Marlborough, Manhattan 
and Vendome.— 7he Advisor. 

<o 

ADVERTISE THE DISTINCT IV E FEATURE 

Find some feature wherein your article or 
business differs from others and then everlast- 
ingly make it known. —— Ad tuertising Man. 


Classified Adv ‘ertisements. 


Advertisements wider this head two linesor ore, 
without display, 25 cents a line, Must be 
handed iu ove week in advance 


WANTS. 


D boss wanted for SOUTHLAND, Harriman, 
ennessee, 
Ww. vT bg buy _a family monthly periodical, 
. DAVIS, _Auburndale, Mass. 


\ 7 ANTED—Letters from men replying to me d- 
walads. P.O. Box 5 52, Spartanburg, S 


A DYER ¢{TISING sche ame, $302 week easy. Plan 
& for 2c. STAN ALLEN, Amhe ratburg, Ont. 





its. | col., $1: larger. We 


PERF ECT haif-tone 
ARC ENGRAVING GO. tounun: 


per in. A 
town, Ohio. 


Qe vet RIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
tirst-class monthly farm and stock paper 
Address F ARM ANDTR \DE, Nashville, fenn. 
GQEND I0c. forsample ILLUSTRATED K ENTUCKIAN 
‘ Absolute novelty, fine pictures, artistic ads 
per year $1. G. H. YENOWINE, Louisville, 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sueges 
F tions on illustrating and writing ndve rtise 
ments for silverware. “ MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


\V ANTE D—Case of f bad he alth pers at RL PANS 

will not benefit. Send 5 ceuts to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 te: »stimonials. 


LS pee F ee eae guaranteed), one col. $1; 

» Twocol. $2; % doz. $10. Larger, 
10c. per Sane inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 


y 7 ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 

ties; manufacturers and importers reach 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited, CHAS. B, ATWATER, Springfield, Mass. 





Ky. 





\ 7 ANTED— Position on a: new eee r. Have had 
eight ye: erien -porter and city 
editor. Address Lock box 213, W hitehouse, N. J. 


Cmy LATION—An old established and live 
trade paper requires a traveling subscription 
agent and correspondent. Good opportunity for 
a conscientious and energetic man. Address 
“ SUBSCKIPTION,” care Printers’ Ink 
bi. foe =WSPAPER MANAGER WANTED—A first- 
4 ‘lass trade journal is in the field for a first- 
class bus siness manager. There isa fine opening 
here for the right man. Please addre ss with full 
particulars, “TRADE JOURNAL,” care P. 0. Box 
618, New York City. 
CPE! tS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks £10, 
int Wisconsin hewspapers : 100,000 cireula 
a weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
Cate logue on epplic nencige CHICAGO 
NEWSP APER UNION, 10 Spru New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK Tor one year, 


WANT to talk with a young man who knows 

he is cut out for an editor, and feeis sure he 
will some day take high rank in that position. 
Ayoung manwho has he ud tre ining on the Outlook, 
Independent, MeClure’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
Harper's preterred. Acdress L. A. RANDALL, 
208 Summer St.. Boston, Mass, 





Lh 




















_— ADWRITERS: 


WANTED~—Well-written, illustrated sketches 
and stories advertising a well-known speciaity. 
Good prices paid for good copies, Only experi- 
enced advertisement writers need apply. Give 
references, experience and price for copies aec- 
cepted. “ ADVER-WRITER,” 


care Printers’ Inx. 


. +o - 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; lyr. $1, 


Pu including 40-word ad. Disp. ide. ag. line 
P| fe hee, iDS, 5 times, 25 cents, ENTERPRISE, 
Broce kton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8e. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 
QIG NS that sell goods. 1¢ kind we make, 
» ) Samples free. RON} 100! Be CO., Balto., Md. 


Ts 7 oS scpeeagerde CORNER, 707 Columbus Ave., 
N.Y. City. 4c. line Wreaders, Free sample, 














NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


W CHOHARIE COUNTY FARMER proves over 

2.400 circulation each issue. Rate, 10c. per 
inch for one inch ora hundred inches. P. W. 
DANFORTH, Middleburgh, N. Y 


‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 

printing 1,700 papers each week, in busy 

manufacturing town of 9,00, COURIER PUB 
LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


.: ARM AND TRADF. guarantees over 10,0C0 cir- 

culation for its July issue. Ads must reich 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. ate St 
per inch for one inch ora hundred inches dest 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. F AR M 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn 


fe circulation of the VIRGINIAN-PrLoT is 
greater than all e r daily papers (6 pub 
lished in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.) com- 
bined. It coversthoroughly Eastern Virginia and 
Eastern North Carolina, and has no equal as an 
ee tie s medium in its territory. RALPH 
McKI.E, New York Representative, Times B ldg. 








\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same xdvertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and yom it in the 
right papers, dl ge = r “ 4 
spondence solicit THE GEO. P 
KOW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, t0 Spruce St, 
New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Wit for gentle folk. We haveas good goods 
as your money can buy. The list ts too 

long to publish, will send it fora ponte 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co.,} 





N.Y. City. 


QEND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and « ve ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Tes GREATEST GOLD MINE in the world, 
The Portland at Cripple Creek, adjoins the 
Rigi Group. We have just secured "a long lease 
upon all the main workings of the Rigi Group. 
The Independence, just sold for $11,000,000 in Eng- 
oa is only 600 feet from us, Chas.’J. Moore, con- 
sulting engineer r for the Portland, says the Rigi 
is as promising as the ric h eastern portion of the 
Portland, veins from w ni = run through the Rigi 
Group. Weare dow! * 100 feet 
puts us into the richer o < nt out- 
put covers expenses in She upper workings, with 
chances of a “strike” there. We have just start- 
ed air drills. They treble rate of progress in sink- 
ing shaft, but require three times as much money 
to keep going. We must not lose time 
make more money ourselves by letti 
us and share the profits. > own th 
Mine,” 700 feet from the Great Cs 
which has produced $6,000,000. Mone: 
stock goes at once into the mines. 














We have no 
debts, bonds or preferred stock. We issue weekly 


reports. The greatest mining expert is guiding 
our work, Shall we send reports to yout There 
never was a better chance for a big return from 
a mining investment. nor a company more hon- 
estly conductec, Send for full information, en- 
gineer’s report, cuts, maps, printed matter, 
names of directors, plan of selling stock on part 
payments, and very highest references. In- 
vestigate.” 


eee 
FOR SALE 


OR SALE—Ten R°I*?* 
gists’. 





*N’S for 5centsat drug- 
One gives relief, 


CHANCES. 


N. Y., sells =. 
Want tosell? Or yuy? 


BUSINE 





FE: P_ HARRIS, 150 Na vssau_ St., 
4 Ushing businesses only. 





ELECTROTYPES. 
] ALF-TONES, 2 col. $1. Our specialty. 10 and 
120 fine for newspaper illustration, LLOY 
Wyalusing, Pa. 





Co., 
SUPPLIES. 


Tes PAPER is oe with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Ltd. i Spruce o. , New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
—__~+->—_____ 
BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 


»YANKRUPTCY blanks— A full line. Wholesale ; 


> uniform; up to time Ss; catalogue Law sta 
tioners v rite small postal for big discount. 
LAW REPORTE R CO., Wash., D.C. Samp. sent. 


NEWSPA PER INFORMATION. 


roe latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER I)I- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. Price, five dollars 
Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO.,, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
« <> = 
SPECIAL. 


F you want to get some good work done in the 
advertising line | am your maa, make a 
specialty of medicine firms, mail-order and 
agents’ supply houses I can refer you to about 
50 firms who will yc + Ba wholam. If you mean 
business, write HUK FE. SWETT, 23 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Chic 





23 
NEWSPAPER BARGAI 


[* 34 States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pe nnsylvania, New_York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and intermediate States. 
Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For'sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my special list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down. 

Cc. F. DAVID, confidential broker 
pers, Abington, Mass. 





in newspa- 
26 years’ experience. 
PRINTERS, 
1, 00K NOTE-HEADS and 1,000 envelopes 
printed on high-grade woven pager. 
$3. camaplettoun. H. 8. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, N 


F arg are a believer in prénting that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send fe rto THE 
LOTUS P RESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N.Y. City. 


UST to get ac quainted, I will send you 500 note- 
° heads and 500 envelopes handsomely printed 
on first-class st« Fe Money back if not sat- 
isfactory. E, DE UY Des Moines, lowa. 
er 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 











D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
é CLASP Co.,, Buel hanan. }. Mic h. 


DVERTISING nove slties | that are nove Ities. 
é No trash. High-grade goods at low pric 
Write for samples and catalogue. THE WHITE: 
HEAD & HOAG CO., k,N. J. 


Nev 
ee: the purpose 








of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will ve in 
gertea under this heari once tor one dollar 


~ END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence, Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distripute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Frinters’ Ink Press, 19 Spruce St., New York. 


oe —- 
ADV ERTISE MENT CONSTRUCTORS 
ONES. 

J 

42 World Bidg., } 


») ONES, N. Y. 


MO. & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
medicine pullers. 
, 23 Hamilton Ave, 


DER’S Primer 
DER’S Primer, £ 
PAGE. booklet or 6 new good ads, $5. Any 
business. C. ‘ABE LL TRU EMAN, Philada. 

UNE BARGAIN, _8-page booklet, $5, 4-page 
folder, $2. C. A. . WOOLF\ LK, Louisville, Ky 


We ee ig be HA FJ JONES, 42 World Blidg., 
, for fre booklet explaining his work. 


A LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of © ommerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 6 


ARTHUR E. 


H a & 
S\VET Chicago. 


5e. 






. Box 391, Des Moines 
Box 391, Des Moincs, 

















es only writer of exe lusively medical and 
| drug advertising. Advice or samples {rce 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina, 


T° busy to write your own ads? May I assist 
yout “ Honest, helpful work is my aim.” 
Free trial trip if you wish. WELDON, Adwriter, 
Sidney, Ia. 
Munse y 8, 


N MeClure’s, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full page and a alf page me a sfor the . 
& \ enkinson ‘Pittsburg Stogies’’ 
CHARL: ES AUSTIN BATE 8, Vandertilt Bid., N. y. 


J OHNSTON attends to the whole business 
° writing, designing and printing. I believe | 
can get up an adve a pega 9 or booklet or cireu- 
lar as well calculated ‘ll goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished jot It is all done under my personal 
supervision. | am always on deck myself. 
matter what you may want, write 
Send your n meon a small postal fora copy of 
my large postal. I JOHNS STON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, +, aus St., N. Y. 




















No 
me about it. 


City. 
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yn Some concerns in our-line advertise a lot of 

AN offices when they don’t have them; they simply 

i give the names of cities but no addresses. We 

yn have thirteen branch offices, each in charge of a 

i competent local manager—the largest in Chicago— 

“\N and our employees, managers, clerks, carders, in- 

yr spectors and checkers number ninety in all. 

“AN Our offices are located as follows : 

“AN NEW YORK, 253 Broadway 

\ BROOKLYN, 35 Sands St. 

A CHICAGO, 87 & 89 Washington St. 

oVe PHILADELPHIA, Stephen Girard Bldg. 

“AN MINNEAPOLIS, 458 460 Temple Court. 

AN CINCINNATI, Fifth & Race Sts. 

yee MILWAUKEE, Matthews Building. 

\ ROCHESTER, 16 State St. 

AN BUFFALO, 378 Main St. 

pong PITTSBURG, 335-337 Fifth Ave. 

AN COLUIIBUS, 16 Board of Trade. 

YN NEW ORLEANS, 532 Natchez Alley. » 
“Ve SYRACUSE, 124 Kirk Building. \\ 
A DENVER, 1515 Larimer St. Y 
LIN 
“AN We control the advertising in the largest and 

MIN most important list of cities in the United States, 

A and our system of offices, inspection and looking 

“IN after all details of our large list of representative adver- 

4 tisers is the most complete and reliable in existence. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


We employ only experienced and trustworthy 
people, and our reports and checking lists repre- 
Sent just what they call for—not only all an adver- 
tiser contracts for but a surplus besides. Our men 
have been with us for years and we know, as do 
our customers, that when we report a card as being 
in a car it’s there ! 

Our inspectors are constantly traveling from 
city to city and we spare no expense to keep our 
service always the best ; we do not employ tempor- 
arily at an inadequate compensation any worthless 
hangers on of a charitable employment association 
to check up cars, as their reports are necessarily in- 
accurate by reason of inexperience, their desire to 
get through with little work as possible, and their 
further universal idea to make as unfavorable report 
as possible regardless of the facts. 

We challenge comparison; advertisers always 
know our cars at sight; no others approach them, or 
can, in attractiveness of the advertising display, and 
no others carry the same number of the world’s 
successful representative advertisers—--they know 
good advertising and also that by placing their busi- 
ness direct with us they always get liberal treat- 
ment and don’t have to guess whether they are 
getting what is contracted for or not. 





GEO. KISSAI1 & CO., 


Largest Street Car Advertising 
Concern in the World. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a Pranaved No back numbers 
2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number ut the same rate. 
t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic ation, obtain special confide a ul terms, 
ny person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving P RINTERS’ INK it is becau e one has 
s.bscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

“assified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
aline; 5 linesto the inch. $160a page. Special 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order 

















Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Petex Doucan, Marager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 


New York (rrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W ” * 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 7, 1890. 
A CLERK with an unpleasant man- 


ner may make ineffective the best ad- 
vertising. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

Did you ever notice how much advertising it 
takes to secure agents for goods that “‘sell at 
sight ”’ 

PERHAPS pictures of the girlon the 
bicycle in advertisements will now be 
succeeded by the girl sitting comfort- 
ably in an automobile. 





THE literary work that leaves noth- 
ing for the imagination of the reader 
to supply is soon forgotten. This is 
as true of advertisements. 

THE literature that is to go in re- 
sponse to an inquiry elicited by an ad 
vertisement should be fully prepared 
before the advertisement is inserted. 

IF every newspaper publisher in the 
United States would let advertisers 
know how many copies he prints, the 
question of what is meant by the word 
“ circulation ” would lose all interest. 

THE May 27th issue of J/ai/-Orders 
(New York) contains an interview with 
the National Cloak Company of New 
York on its ways of conducting a mail 
order business that should be read by 
every mail order advertiser. 





In New York City gas ranges are 
supplied to householders free or at a 
rental of twenty-five cents a month. It 
does not seem probable, therefore, that 
outside gas ranges could be advertised 
profitably in the metropolis. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE Advertisers Review is the name 
of a new weekly published at 74-76 
Great Queen street, London, W. C., 
England, by Love & Wyman, Ltd., at 
“six and sixpence ” perannum, and in- 
tended to interest and instruct adver- 
tisers. 





MERCHANTS who are so situated 
that newspaper advertising is out of 
the question and who are compelled to 
insert circulars into the newspapers sold 
by dealers should endeavor to make 
these circulars resemble somewhat the 
style of the publication in which they 
are folded. 


THE readers of the publication of 
large circulation are likely to be more 
intelligent, to have more money to 
spend, and, all things considered, to be 
better material out of which to make 
customers than the readers of numer- 
ous small papers whose aggregate cir- 
culation is the same. 

THE Hotel Victory Put-in-Bay, 
Lake Erie, O., issues a unique adver- 
tising booklet. It is filled with testi- 
monials of enthusiastic patrons of the 
hostelry—an effective idea. On the 
front cover appears a photograph of a 
smiling maiden attractive enough to 
entice any flesh-and-blood young man 
to the waters of Lake Erie; the back 
cover contains a photograph of a danc- 
ing scene with the information that 
“all the social functions and sports 
affected by society” obtain at this, 
“the social center of the island.” 


THE ADV E RI ISING JOURNALS. 

There are eighty-three periodicals in the 
United States devoted to advertising interests. 
Nearly all of this number are published as ad- 
juncts to advertising agencies, or in order to 
secure space deals for large advertising con- 
cerns, the remainder being conducted as inde- 
pendent ventures, They have sprung up dur- 
ing the last year or two like mushrooms in the 

light. Winle it is difficult to discover an ex- 
cuse for the existence of some of them, there is 
no doubt as to the value of others. They serve 
to keep advertisers posted on the latest and 
best forms of publicity, especially through 
periodicals. They print desirable lists of pa- 
pers covering certain fields. They present 
novel methods of ar inging advertisements and 
suggest new ideas for attracting public atten- 
tior to the goods the advertiser has to sell.— 


The Fourth Estate. 





WITH FOREP AL GH’ S CIRCUS. 

There are sixty-four people connected with 
the advance department of this show. Three 
advertising cars travel a week apart and dis- 
tribute from 8,000 to 10,000 sheets of advertis- 
ing posters per day, billing the country about 
each town for a radius of twenty-five miles. 
The first car carries twenty-three men, the 
second fifteen and the third twelve.—Burling- 
ton (V't.) Press. 
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FROM OUTSIDE. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 

ORY AS It STRIKES AN ENGLISH 

CRITIC. 

The proverb that outsiders see most 
of the game is apt to be particularly 
true of any business matter which calls 
up strong local feeling. The outsider 
—the man remote from local preju- 
dice—can see with a juster eye than 
even experts who criticise such matters 
on the spot. And this is rather con- 
spicuously the case in regard to a mat- 
ter of which readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
hear plenty, not from PRINTERS’ INK 
alone: namely, the credit of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 

It happens to fall to my lot to use 
newspaper directories a good deal. 
We have several in England; of one 
of them, Mitchell’s Newspaper Press 
Directory, I should have said that it 
was as nearly perfect as such a com- 
pilation could be—if it were not for 
the American Newspaper Directory. 
The feature which makes the latter 
superior to the best publication of the 
sort anywhere else is precisely the 
feature which seems to be continually 
exciting criticism and continually 
arousing prejudice: namely, circula- 
tion ratings. No one who reads even 
a little of the technical press in 
America can fail to notice that the 
American Newspaper Directory (here- 
inafter called simply “ the directory ”) 
is rather venomously hated by a good 
many people. Aloof, with no brief for 
any party and remote from prejudices, 
I propose to state how this matter 
strikes me and why it strikes me just 
that way. 

To begin with, should the Directory 
rate circulations at all? Frankly I 
think it should. I wish very much 
that some publications rated circula- 
tions here—so long as I didn’t have to 
edit it. The editor and publishers of 
the Directory would probably sleep a 
good deal sounder if they didn’t rate 
circulations. But that is the point. 
They would sleep. 

Now, what are the objections to 
rating? Chiefly, it ‘would appear from 
the complaints one comes across, that 
they don’t please some of the rated. 
If I were the editor of the Directory 
(and I will say right here that I am 
precious glad I’m not) I guess I could 
stand that. But the question is, for 
an outsider, what are the ratings likely 
te be worth? 


Deliberately, I think the reply of any 
reasonable observer must be, that they 
are likely to be, on the whole, pretty 
right. To begin with, the Directory 
has been published, to my personal 
recollection, for a good many years. 
To judge from what one reads in 
PRINTERS’ INK, and from what even the 
complainants say, it would appear that 
a very great deal of trouble is taken to 
obtain information. It is quite con- 
ceivable that there may be newspaper 
publishers who take such a dignified, 
such a_ reticent position, that they 
would submit even to be consistently 
libeled, to be systematically under- 
rated, rather than make known to any 
one what they regard as their own 
affair. 1 once asked Mr. Moberly Bell, 
business manager of the London 7imes, 
the most dignified journal, I suppose, 
in the world, why the 7%mes shouldn’t 
set an example to all England by pub- 
lishing the truth about its circulation. 
His reply was characteristic. “The 
circulation of the 7%mes” (said he)“ is 
Mr. Walter’s private business.” I sup- 
pose I might print as often as I choose, 
a statement that the Z7mes only circu- 
lated, say, 10,000 copies, and never be 
sued by Mr. Walter; for the simple 
reason that if Mr. Walter brought suit 
against me, he would have to reveal the 
true circulation. It is not that the 
7imes is ashamed of its circulation, 
but simply that Mr. Walter doesn’t 
choose to reveal it. I can well believe 
there may be newspapers in Amer- 
ica which take up the same stand. But 
it is not likely that there are very many. 

Now, how does this bear on the 
credibility of ratings in the Directory? 
It bears on it in this way. The editor 
of the Directory offers facilities—nay, 
he very earnestly and persistently seeks 
to persuade every one to adopt them— 
for any one who is aggrieved by his 
rating in the Directory to get the best 
kind of justice. He will accept a sim- 
ple signed statement of a year’s issues 
of any newspaper, will strike an exact 
average, and give a numerical rating, 
backing it by what amounts to a guar- 
antee of its accuracy. If many people 
were seriously wronged by the Direct- 
ory’s rating, year after year, is it con- 
ceivable that these many would per- 
sistently neglect this ample opportun- 
ity of redress? Is it knowing human 
nature to suppose so? I can not be- 
lieve it. And, in consequence, I refuse 
to believe that the ratings of the Di- 
rectory are unjust to the rated, 
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But are they more than just in the 
main? Do they give credit for more 
than newspapers are entitled to? An 
appeal to human nature forbids this 
belief also. For most newspapers have 
rivals; and the Directory appears to 
be most hospitable to anything like 
proof of overrating. Is it conceivable 
that the rivals of favored newspapers 
would neglect their often ample oppor- 
tunities to correct a misstatement ? 

don’t think it is. 

Whence then come the bitter at- 
tacks now and then raised against the 
Directory? They don’t come from 
the dignified papers that would * bust ” 
sooner than talk about their own af- 
fairs. These are precisely the papers 
that would say nothing. The com- 
plaint always comes from some one 
who says he is underrated. Now the 
means of redress are simple in such a 
case. Any cne who likes to tell the 
truth can have the truth published 
about him. If a man won’t do that, 
but prefers to make outcry on some 
side issue (such as the plea often 
made, but so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, never supported by evi- 
dence, that ratings in the Directory 
are affected by advertisements in the 
Directory), it looks uncommonly much 
as if the complainant didn’t care to 
have the truth published about him, 
but hoped, by being sufficiently vio- 
lent, to get an estimate made of him 
that should place him higher up than 
he had any right to be. 

For these reasons I believe the Di- 
rectory, which must be of almost in- 
calculable value to advertisers, can not 
be doing any serious harm to newspa- 
pers, except it be to newspapers that 
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obtain advertisement orders on pre- 
tence of a larger circulation than they 
really have. And if the Directory in- 
jures people of this stripe, it does 
good. Most likely, in common with 
all other human institutions, it is falli- 
ble. Ihave no doubt it makes mis- 
takes. But I decline to believe, for 
the reasons given at the outset of this 
article, that these mistakes, one way 
or the other, can be numerous; and I 
declne to believe, for the reasons 
given at the close, that they can be 
generally in the direction of underesti- 
mating circulations which deserve to 
be rated higher. As for the plea of 
ratings influenced by a corrupt defer- 
ence to advertisers in the volume, I 
can not attach importance to that 
either; because, with its continually 
published and even importunate offers 
of hospitality to any demonstration of 
error, the Directory could not main- 
tain itself for one moment if any one 
could prove that he had offered evi- 
dence of error and had its recognition 
refused by the editor of the Directory. 
T. B. RUSSELL. 
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DENVER IN LINE. 

Wut REAS, the Woman’s Club of Denver is 
ensible of the many subtle influences 
to destroy the purity of the thoughts 
and lives of our children and young people ; and 

Wuereas, This club has been frequently 
appealed to by mothers, both within and with- 
out its membership, to lead a protest against 
the indecent character of a portion of the ad- 
ve —™ in all our daily papers ; there- 
fore, be 

Reso bad That the attention of the managers 
of our daily papers be called to these facts and 
they be urged to more rigidly scrutinize such 
-» itter before admitting it to their columns and 

w the sake of the future of this community to 
reject what is obviously immoral and degrad- 
ing in its influence and intention.—Denzer 
Times, May 21, 1899. 
























McCormick Machine emerging at full gallop every 40 seconds. 





century. What ts the cause of this unhear¢ 
reason of the everlasting popularity of McCormick Machines? 
Why are we forced to run our Works by night and by day 
up to the output of a machine every 40 seconds? 
he cause is plain. The answer is simple. It 
is The Building of the Best in the World. 
Almost seventy seasons of success have 
elapsed since Cyrus H. McCormick 
invented the Reaper in 1831. In all that 
time the McCormick has been The Best 
Built Machine in the World. The McCormick 
Machines for 1899 are The Best in the World. The 
McCormick Right Hand Self-binding Harvester; 
the New 4 Mower 4"%4 and § ft. cut; the Big 4 a 
6ft. and 7 ft. cut; the One Horse Mower, 3% 
4 ft. cut; the Folding Daisy: the Corn Harvester: ‘the 
Corn Husker and Fodder Shredder and the Hand 
and Self-dump Hay Rakes 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. are 
The Best in the World. All these eight machines are 
McCormick End of the Century machines; built with a 
brilliance of invention and honor in construction that sets 
@ noble standard to all other agricultural machines on earth. 
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The enormous output of McCormick Machines defies the mental grasp of man. If the 
Machines we manufacture were to issue from the gate of our works, (with the largest 
output in the world) the spectator would see all throughout the working day a 
The demand of 
the farmers in the past season of 1898 was for 189,760 McCormick Machines. 

This continuing tremendous call of the farmers will result in our manufact- 
uring and selling still larger nurhbers in one season by the end of the 
demand? What is the 




















CHICAGO: 





AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE “‘ COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ” REDUCED TO HALF OF ITS 
ORIGINAL SIZE, 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 














“* PRINTERS’ INK”? OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR ROWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUR- 
LISHED SOUTH OF A LINE DRAWN THROUGH SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 


PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 


CHARGED, THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS 


BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 
IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 





ADAPTING IDEAS. 

The fact that a certain departure from the 
beaten path of business or advertising suc- 
ceeded ir. Philadelphia does not mean that the 
same thing would win in Denver. The ge sneral 
idea being right, and being worked out, in de- 
tail, to suit environments, would probably 
bring success in any locality. It is not often 
possible, nor is it best, to adopt any plan asa 
whole, but you can utilize such features of it 
as will suit your locality. The advertising 
specialist can tell a merchant only general 
plans and suggest details. The merchant, 
knowing his own city, should modify the plan 
to meet local conditions, work out the details 
with the same view and push the matter through 
to complete success. It is this ability to com- 
prehend the essential points of a profitable 
plan and to adapt the general idea to the special 
case, that has made success for so many mer- 
chants.—A dvertisiug Wold. 


cninenetnmeitillia — 
D’ANNUNZIO’S ADVERTISING SCHEME, 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian novelist, 
carries his love of the sea to such an extent 
that whenever he can spare the time he spends 
three or four days on shipboard. If he has 
friends to visit him he invites them to accom- 
pany him upon ong of his cruises, but he has 
other methods of testing friendship. When- 
ever he hears of one who has leased, rented, 
hired or bought a yacht or launch he has it 
given out by some close admirer that he ex- 
pects the craft to be named after some character 
or scene in one of his books s is usually 
done, and it helps to make his literary creations 
more widely recognized.—Saturday Evening 
Post, Philade lelphia. 














No printed matter intended to draw t.ade 
should ever be sent out without the address on 
it. Even circulars and booklets for local dis- 
tribution ought to show the names of town and 
State as well as the firm name, and then there 
will be no possible chance of a misunderstand- 
ing.—Profttable Advertising. 


DON'T CLAIM IT ALL. 

Don’t claim too much in your ad. Talk 
clearly and as interestingly as possible about 
the good points of your goods. ‘Talk exactly 
as you would to a customer before you. Tell 
of the endeavors you make to have your stock 
the best. Even tell, if you will, why you 
claim your store or stock the best. Tell facts, 
quote prices, and let the buyer judge whether 
or not your claims are logical. But don’t claim 
it all. You won’t be believed anyway.—A a- 
vertising World, 


ONE WAY TO GET IDEAS. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co., of Boston, offered, 


not long ago, to pay prizes for the best adver- 
tisements of the Sorosis shoe. There ought to 
be money for an advertiser in such offers. 
Where he gets one suggestion that he pays for 
he gets many that, though unacceptable in 
form, and therefore rejected, contain crude 
ideas of value. Thus at the expense of a few 
dollars, the advertiser gets raw material enough 
to last for months.—Nation: al Advertiser. 
ee 





ADVERTISING STEPS. 

First, select some article for which there is a 
demand. Second, see to it that you are able to 
manufacture or sell this commodity as cheaply 
as any other similar article on the market. 
Third, select such advertising mediums as will 
produce the best results with the least ex- 
penditure, Fourth, see to it that your expend- 
itures do not exceed your receipts.—Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Trade Review. 


<> _ 
SELECTION OF TYPE FACES. 

The selection of type faces for advertisements 
is governed by the simple principle that plain 
letters are more easily read than fancy ones, 
and that a minimum of sizes and styles in one 
ad is most pleasing to the eye.—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston, Mass, 
~~ >—_—_——— 

Wuerever there is to be selling, there must 
be telling. —N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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A LIGHT IN THE GLOOM. CANADA. 


Most trusts, it is well known, are an abomi- 
nation unto him who holds no stock in them ; ( ‘AN - AN ADV ERTISING is be st done by THE 
but a corset trust ought to appeal to all, for E. DESBARAITS ADVERTISING AGENCY 





with the trust perfected and grown rich and Montreal. 
powerful, could we not hope for an even higher - 
ya ne of the esthetic corset picture ? Displayed Advertisements. 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 
———— tr ro ¢ ine > o :2 + 
SETTLED. 50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


“We ; lacki sy So tte se ext a for specified position—i/ granted. 
e are lacking copy for half a page, | Must be handed in one week in advance. 
shoute d the foreman to the managing editor, ws 
“and nobody here to prepare it, What shall i 
we do?” Music Plates for Newspapers. 


‘ Let the artist make a half-page picture of 


PI ong replied the managing edi.or, Newes: and best prices. 
without looking up.—Z very Il "here. Write for proofs and particulars, 
een ad “VIEW PUL "© 
THE merchant who is doing + ale -ctive adver- PARKV IEW F UBLISHING co., 
tising, advertising that sells goods, would be | 394" Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





foolish to change it just because it does not 


conform to the ideas of some one who sets him- 
self up as an authority on advertising. Equally | AN 
foolish would it be to cling to a style, no mat- 


ter how highly commended by others, which 
tailed to bring results.—Chicago Dry Goods ——— d at Phoenix, the Capital 

, , 7 « rizona, asks for patronage on 
Reporter. these ground 











It is the only new spaper in Arizona published 
ar 


GEORGIA. every day in the 


It is ‘the pot newspaper in the Southwest, 
ge ge eee + ee le of Los Ang reles, that ope. ates a perfecting 

FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading | °UtS sic & 

‘ Southern agricultural eae ation. ‘ihrifty | Yess and a battery of Linotypes. 

people read it ; 23,000 monthly “3 Souta and It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 


S wes ¥ frst r a general circulation. 
outhwe te Adve rtising rates very iow, a Shes GHERTaaaan Gok hs aac aaeneile 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 


TENNESSEE. nonmpapores ie spe Sorrtery. 


For rates address, 


“4 DVER TISING at five-sevenths of 4 ce sen alin A 
4 ; per thousand circulation on ading agricnit Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 


oe Soe AND TRADE H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


Why has The PARISIAN Madea “Hit”? 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THE Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 
THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Paristan because it 


keeps them ax courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED tread it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 


WOMEN, EIN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams— Paris. 


THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 


THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PECPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


oueres WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 

EVERYBODY buys THE Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
in which no magazine published to-day isits equal. 


It is beautifully illustrated and printed ; it 1s CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 
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It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Haii, New York. 
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Y actual tests by 
coupon and sales 
tickets and house 

to house canvassing 


The Joliet Daily News 


draws 65 to 85 per cent 
of the trade for the local 
merchants as compared 
with all the other news- 
papers. Its advertising 
rates are somewhat high- 
er than its nearest com- 
petitor’s, but it gets the 
business. No papers sold 
on the street, all delivered 
by carrier or mail direct 
to subscribers. 
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COUPONS 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Ink, 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory, 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 





For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. 


| No. 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
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Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 

= charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 

Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 

My facilities.are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 

wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 

matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 

10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
{ H A | ] S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New Y ork charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, ¢ -ducation, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospit: als Infirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES, 

If you have goods of est iblished reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium th an CHARITIES 

Classified advertisi Ng, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2/2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


















THE fame ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1808.- 1 4 OOO 
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FOR VIRGINIA 
“ NORTH CAROLINA 


No advertising medium 


| CIRCULATION approaches the 
| VERIFIED ! 


Oe Virginian: Pilot 





| fore making a con- NORFOLK, VA. 

| tract for three years’ ad- - 
vertising, | thoroughly It has more than double the circu- 
examined cash_ receipts lation of any other newspaper pub- 
from subscriptions and | lished in its territory, and more than 


sales of papers, postmas- 
ter’s receipts for mail, pa- 
per bills and circulation 
books of the VIRGINIAN- 
PILOT, of Norfolk, Va., 
and found its circulation to 


that of all other daily papers (5) pub- 
lished in Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va., combined. It pays 70 per cent 
of all second-class postage paid at 
the Norfolk post-office. 


exceed TEN THOUSAND | Estimates for advertising space 
daily, as claimed. | furnished promptly. Address 

H. D. FLINT, | Virginian & Pilot Pub. Co., 
Advertising Agent, World's Dis- NORFOLK, VA, 


pensary Medical Association. 


RALPH McKEE, Times Bldg. , NewYork. 
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Advertising is to Business What 


a Breeze is to a Yacht. 


It Makes It Go. 





Is Your Business in a Calm ? 
Advertising in 


The Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle 


Will Set it A-Going. 
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A COUPLE OF 








PRINTERS’ INK BABIES 











We're only a couple of youngsters in the litho- 
graphic field. We don’t amount to a great deal 
as yet, but we're growing and some day we 
hope to have our heads bump against the top 
round of the ladder. Meanwhile we're looking 
around for about a dozen more good customers 
who may have grown tired of the old-timers in 
the lithographic business and want to get the 
ideas of the younger boys. 

Our customers seem to like our odd way of 
doing things and persist in keeping us busy. 
Not so busy though that we'll have to turn you 
down. We have one of those elastic capacities 
which makes us cry continually for ‘‘ more.”’ 

Bye and bye we expect to get quite stuck on 
ourselves and make so much money that we'll 
spend our summers at the sea shore or mount- 


ains. This summer we'll work, for we ‘‘ need 
the money.” 


Any use for us ? 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 
68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


All kinds of 
Lithographing and Printing. 


** Two heads are better than one.”” 
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‘Too Much Jonson’ 


When my competitors pass my Red Light 
and read my signs they often wish I was never 
»yorn. They blame me for ruining the ink 
business, but I defy them to prove one instance 
wherein I broke my fpvice or my word. Five 
years ago they considered me a huge joke, and 
claimed that printers would not pay cash in 
advance to one who had no reputation. Since 
then I have proven that 8,000 printers of the 
country have thought me all right by sending 
over fifty thousand (50,000) orders, and not one 
of them ever left my shop until I had the money. 
When the ink men found that I could not be 
forced out they used every endeavor to stem 
the tide of orders which flowed to me. They 
met my prices or went below them when neces- 
sarv, and offered unlimited credit as an induce- 
ment. I doubt if there is an ink man in the 
whole country who will not sell news ink less 
than 4 cents, with the possible exception of 
myself, and I never vary from the rule of de- 
manding cash in advance. I do not blame my 
competitors calling me ‘Too Much Jonson,” 
for if it were not forthe persistent manner in 
which I kept my literature before the printers 
of the country the prices would still be away 
up and the quality away down. Don't forget 
to call and inspect my new place, or send for 
my price list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Jume, (899, Edition. 


Wea uWd dyad 


OVER THIRTEEN HUNDRED PAGES. 


Price, Five Dollars. 


(Sent Carriage prepaid, on receipt of Price.) 


Address, GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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American Newspaper Directory = 
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ichigan 
our 
Field 


Michigan is a Great and Prosperous State. 





It has a population of two and a half millions. 

It has marvelous mines of copper and iron. 

It is noted for its great lumbering industries. 

It is a great agricultural State. 

It leads in many lines of manufactures. 

It stands eminent in point of intelligence and wealth. 
it is a great Republican State. 


The Detroit Journal 


Is the only Metropolitan Republican News- 


paper in this Great State. 


The Detroit Journal (Seni-Weekly) 


Reaches 25,000 rural homes twice a week. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or plans for advertising. As many 


criticism. 
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Br Charles Austin ‘Bates. 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
y as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 
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There are several things a man must 
consider when contemplating a cam- 
paign of advertising in connection 
with any legitimate business, and es- 
pecially for a food product. 

The first thing to get fixed in your 
mind is that money judiciously spent 
in advertising is an investment, and 
not an expense. 

That the benefits derived from ad- 
vertising a legitimate business or article 
are cumulative—the money invested to- 
day builds business that will come 
back to you in profits to-morrow, next 
week, next month and next year. 

It will not all come back in a bunch 
any more than the money you invest 
in a plant for the manufacture of 
goods. You may invest a hundred 
thousand dollars in a plant that will 
turn out the best goods in the world, 
but if you don’t sell the goods, or 
enough of the goods at a fair profit, 
your investment is practically lost. It 
will not be all lost because there is a 
certain value to machinery, etc., that 
you can not lose entirely. It will bring 
a price as old iron, if nothing else. 

If you own a good plant and manu- 
facture a good article, and you should 
spend twenty-five thousand dollars for 
good advertising, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for you to lose all of 
your money. If your goods are good 
and your advertising is good you wil 
establish a call for your article that 
will eventually pay back your invest- 
ment. If by chance it does not pay it 
all back you could not possibly lose as 
much as you would upon a plant which 
for some reason failed to make itself 
pay out. 

All concerns who advertise are not 
successful. Neither are all successful 
concerns advertisers. But at the pres- 
ent day, when competition is so fierce 
and the average run of goods are sold 
almost exclusively upon price, and the 
price so low that at times the manu- 
facturer does not get back the actual 
cost of his goods, there is little satis 
faction in carrying the risk and the 
worry of a manufacturing business. 

However, advertising as practiced 
to-day offers to some one or two con- 


cerns in a line the opportunity to break 
away from the mass of cutters and so 
establish the call for his goods that 
the element of competition is practi- 
cally eliminated. He can set his price 
far enough ahead of the average of 
the market so that he can afford to 
put his goods out in more attractive 
style; he can give the dealer a better 
profit than he can make on other 
goods; he can make a surer and bet- 
ter profit for himself; he can win back 
almost any reasonable amount spent 
in advertising, and besides can add a 
value to his plant that it would not 
have otherwise if he stayed in business 
for a hundred years. 

Every manufacturer who makes a 
legitimate line of goods will get a cer- 
tain amount of business anyway. And 
if his goods are a little better than the 
average, or if his regular business 
methods are a little better than others, 
his trade will probably increase a little 
every year whether he advertises or not. 

Many a man takes a condition of 
this sort as an indication that his par- 
ticular business does not need adver- 
tising. This may be true. This con- 
dition may be entirely satisfactory to 
him. It certainly is a happy condition. 

But no man can deny that these 
same conditions are a sure and un- 
questionable indication that if that 
business was properly advertised it 
would grow much fasier, and in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred the goods 
manufactured would bring a_ higher 
price and consequently a better profit. 

One of the thoughts that occurs to 
most men when considering an adver- 
tising proposition for the first time is 
that they would be willing to invest in 
advertising all of the profits made upon 
their goods for the first six months or 
year. This is all very well. It is a 
liberal thought. But in advertising it 
is the same as in establishing a manu- 
facturing business. Before you can 
begin to make goods you have to have 
a plant. This means an investment of 
anywhere from one dollar to one 
million or more dollars before the 
first article can be turned out for the 
market. 
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If the conditions are right the out- 
put of the plant begins to pay off the 
investment in small installments at 
once and to pay interest on the invest- 
ment in the way of dividends to the 
stockholders. But the investment in 
the plant is a necessary forerunner to 
the profits. 

The same with advertising. An in- 
vestment must be made before a profit 
can be realized. The amount of the 
investment and the time that is re- 
quired must necessarily vary with the 
conditions. In advertising — strictly 
legitimate lines it is possible in some 
cases to make the advertising begin to 
show a profit inside of three months. 
In other cases it will take six months 
or a year and sometimes longer. 

The element of time is always regu- 
lated by the amount and kind of ad- 
vertising done, the desirability of the 
goods advertised, and the magnitude 
of the advertising competition in the 
particular line. 

If you were going to market by gen- 
eral advertising an article that already 
had two or more advertising competi 
tors—for instance, rolled oats, soap, 
baking powder, etc.—you would be up 
against a very hard proposition. One 
that would take a large amount of 
capital and a very uncertain length of 
time. You would have to start in as 
a tail-ender and fight for everything 
you wanted. This would be true even 
though your article possessed un- 
doubted advantage over everything of 
the kind on the market. 


I have the following comment upon 
something I said recently about a spe- 
cial postal card : 

Charles Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Str--In Printers’ INK of May roth 
you say that there is no doubt in your mind 
that the postal card scheme of Wallenstein & 
Cohn is an excellent thing. This concern, ac- 
cording to their letter, proposes to send out to 
1,500 farmers’ wives, twice a month, a card 
worth twenty-five cents to the purchaser of 
$1 worth of goods at their store. The fact that 
the cards are nontransferable, and that the 
time within which they must be used is limited, 
will probably prevent many recipients from 
using them ; but suppose one-third of them are 
used, or 1,000, in which case Wallenstein & 
Cohn will give for them, if they do as they 
agree, two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
goods, some of them at cut prices—Uneeda 
Biscuit at four centsa box, for example. These 
cards will cost for printing and addressing, say 
$16 (1 regard that as a low price) and $30 for 
mailing. Total cost of advertising, $296 per 
month. Messrs. Wallenstein & Cohn have, 
then, cut off an expenditure of $50 for newspa- 
per advertising, and substituted a scheme which 
costs them almost six times as much. If the 

card scheme is successful (and most give-away 
schemes are so, in a measure), in proportion t~ 
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the newspaper advertising, they must return 
six times the business. If they do, well and 
good, By the card scheme Wailenstein & Cohn 
reach only 1,500 people twice a month. How 
many did they reach by their newspaper adver- 
tising, and how many more might they have 
reached and induced to buy goods at the Bos- 
ton Store had they spent the same amount of 
money that they now expend on the card 
scheme? There’s a question for their advertis- 
ing man. 

These are questions 2nd comments of an old 
newspaper man, and an ardent student of the 
theory and practice of good advertising, who 
doesn’t believe that any such schemes are in any 
way a substitute for good newspaper advertis- 
ing, and does believe that an equal amount of 
money spent judiciously in newspaper advertis- 
ing will bring better results than can be had 
from any other form of advertising. Is he 


wrong? He will believe it if you say so. Very 
truly yours, Cart D. SMITH. 
The view of Mr. Carl D. Smith is 


interesting, but— 

My comment as he quotes it, taken 
from its surroundings, acquires a sig- 
nificance that was not intended. 

The Boston Store proposed to take 
the $50 a month it had been spending 
on the newspapers and spend it on 
postal cards to see if the latter would 
bring better results than the former. 

I said that this was a good idea. 
It is. 

The idea costs only $50 a month. 

The 25 cents rebate should not be 
added to the cost of the cards. That 
isa separate proposition. It is given 
to the purchasers of each dollar’s 
worth of goods. 

If 1,000 recipients use the cards to 
buy a dollar’s worth of goods, it is 
true that Wallenstein & Cohn will 
have given away $250 worth of goods, 
but they will also have sold $1,000 
worth at a profit which must not be 
overlooked. Moreover, 1,000 people 
have called at their store, and it isa 
sure thing that most of them have pur- 
chased much more than the bare one 
dollar’s worth, 

Suppose the average is only §5. 
That is $5,000 in sales. Say the 25 
cents is all the profit on the first dol- 
lar’s worth. That still leaves the 
profit of 25 per cent or $4,000 as clear 
gain. 

The plan will not work out that way 
of course, because 1,000 people will 
not come in, but, if they did, the Bos- 
ton Store folks would soon be rich be- 
yond their wildest dreams even if they 
did pay $250 for the business. 

Generally the newspaper is the best 
medium, but there = exceptions to 
the rule. #, 

Dr. Richard F. Doran practices 
dentistry in Asbury Park, N. J. He 
sends me a batch of his ads and asks 
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me to criticise them as severely as I 
know how. 

It is very odd that a man who does 
extremely good advertising always ur 
gently desires harsh criticism, while 
the man who does the poorest kind of 
advertising generally writes in a man- 
ner which shows that he is quite sure 
his advertising is the limit for all-round 
excellence, and that no adverse criti- 
cism is possible. 

Dr. Doran’s ads are so good that it 
is hard to suggest any improvement. 
He very shrewdly confines his adver- 
tising to the facts about teeth and 
their preservation which appeal most 
strongly to the pride and the desire for 
personal comfort of the public. 

Here are two of his best ads: 


A CLEAN MOUTH. 


The comfort of pure breath and clean teeth, 
the effect produced on others of a clean and 
healthy mouth, freedom from suffering caused 
by diseased teeth, and the possibility of their 
usefulness till advanced life, are urgent reasons 
why they should receive intelligent and earnest 
care. 

Examinations and advice free 

BOSTON DENTISTS, 
R. F. Doran, D. D.S., 

715 Mattison Ave., Winckler Building. 





successor, 


. ‘ 
Painful Operations. 

Perhaps nothing keeps a person from the 
Dentist so much as the dread of being 
hurt. But in these days of improvements, 
this dread is greater than the real suffering. 

If before filling a tooth it is found very 
sensitive, this may be removed by simply 
curing the inflammation which causes it. 
We try toavoid suffering. Our advice costs 
you nothing. 

BOSTON DENTISTS, 
R. F. Doran, D.D.S., 
715 Mattison Avenue, Winckler Building. 
* * 


* 

Mr. FE. S. Morgan, of Jackson’s 
Mills, N. J., is covering a goodly part 
of the earth with a clumsy imitation of 
a typewritten letter, printed on very 
cheap paper with no letter-head, and 
conveying the interesting information 
that he is making plans and specifica- 
tions for an opera house at Lakewood. 

This opera house, when it gets built, 
will hold fully seven hundred people, 
and Mr. Morgan wants advertisers to 
pay anywhere from $150 to $250 for ad- 
vertising space two or three feet square 
on the drop curtain. 

I presume a great many people will 
do so. No doubt he will sell all his 
space and have orders that he can not 
fill. There are lots of people who 


seem to get a degree of enjoyment out 
of seeing their name on a drop curtain 
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that nothing else in life affords. They 
think it is adv.r.ising. Perhaps it is. 

If there is anything calculated to fill 
the soul of a sensible man or woman 
with pain and disgust it is having to 
sit Letween the acts and stare at a 
badly painted announcement that John 
Smith sells coal and wood. 

This drop curtain advertising scheme 
is a most excellent thing for the man 
who keeps the corner saloon. It will 
drive everybody out between the acts. 


* * 
* 


Moreau Brothers, publishers of the 
Freehold Zyravnscs ‘pt, Freehold, N. ie 
send me a very neatly printed and well 
written little book advertising their 
paper. The booklet tells all about the 
paper, what it is and does and why it 
is a good paper to read and to get 
people to advertise in. 

One of the best things in the book- 
let this statement of circulation 
which is sufficiently frank and plausi- 
ble to convince any fair-minded man: 


Having been careful to tell about the high 
quality of the circulation of the 7raxscript, 
the prospective advertiser has a right to know 
the exact quantity, or in other words how many 
times we agree to print his advertisement for 
the price asked. the 7vranscr Ss average 
weekly circulation for the year 1897 was 2,566; 
its average weekly circulation for the year 1898 
was 2,893. Some weeks as many as 3,000 pa- 
vers will be printed and sold; some weeks 


is 
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The whole booklet is clear, frank 
and interesting and makes a very good 
example of advertising of this kind. 

The only fault I have to find with it 
is that some of the pages are shorter 
thin others, and as the top and bottom 
margins are heavy it hurts the appear- 
ance of the booklet somewhat. If the 
/ranscript people had taken care to 
makes the pages of equal length it 
would have looked much more attract- 
ive in appearance, 

Moreau Brothers also send me a 
piece of advertising in the shape of a 
folder. It is entitled ‘*‘ The White 
Man’s Opportunity,’’ and is a parody 
on Mr. Kipling’s ‘* The White Man’s 
Burden.’”’ 

I don’t believe in that sort of thing 
for the very good reason that it is gen- 
erally very badly done. ‘I he effort of 
the 7vanscript is not so bad, though. 
Here is a sample verse : 

Take up the Wise Man’s Paper— 

Don’t borrow from a friend ; 

’Tis less than tuppence weekly— 

A bagatelle to spend 

And when you’ve read your copy, 

“ Eds,” “Ads,” and items through, 

You’ll know a heap sight more than— 

Than men less wise than you, 
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| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. ; 
} Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, — 7 for vaaew } 
a cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department 3 
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Many of the particulars about goods | A Grocer's Argument Against Price Cutters. 


and the prices shown from time to | 


time in this department are intended | 


mere 
who 


goods with 


ly for examples. Many 


have 


will find these advertisements useful to 
study as examples of going carefully 
into the particulars about goods. 
for this purpose that they are given 
here, and sometimes quite at length. 


Earnest and Honest. 


We e’ve 3 ed 
cies 


Refrigerators so often during 
the ten years that we've been 
selling them, that we hesitate to 
tell the same old story, although 
it is a good ice-saving, food sav- 
ing, trouble saving refrigerator, 





story. 

This year’s L are very 
like last year’s with some 
changes for the better. This 


year all the L—— have the min- 
eral wool filling, and the patent 
door-bolts that keep the doors 
from warping, and keep them 
nearer air tight than any other 
device that we know of. 

The makers claim that the 
L—— will save their cost in two 
seasons, just by their ice-saving 
alone. 

We're inclined to think that 
claim is somewhat too strong 
when compared with the best of 
other refrigerators, but our ten 
years’ selling of the L—— makes 
us sure that when you take into 
account the ice, food and trouble 
savings of the L—, you'll 
find that it will in one season, 
instead of two, save the differ- 
ence in first cost as compared 
with the o!d sweating, soggy re- 
frigerators that so many use. 

e L—— prices are not high 

$12, $15.30, $17.40, $18.35, 

$18.10, $20, $21.15 up to $26 for 

the largest size—large enough 
for a big boarding house. 

We have other kinds—good 
kinds, too, from $6.30 to $14.40 
and ice chests $3 to $5.85. 





Good Laundry Ad 








A pretty girl in a shirtwaist 
we’ve laundered is a dainty 
picture. The daintiness is our 
work. We give the garment a 
stylish set. e preserve the 
colors. No saw edged wrist and 
neckbands. No scorching. No 
skewing. We'll call anywhere. 





dealers | 
entirely different ‘goods or | 
entirely different prices, | 


It is | 





| 














50c. 


| When Prices F 


Are Cut 


Wages are often reduced and 
business demoralize 

Fair prices mean prosperity. 

Your grocery bill will be more 
satisfactory if you deal with ; 
grocer who offers no baits, bee 
charges fair, uniform prices for 
all goods suc 





as 
A Clothier’s Ad, 


ao by Your 


Eyes-—— 

If it’s a question of the fitting 
or color of the cloth—if it’s qual- 
ity or price, go by our guarantee. 

Vast stock of Men's Clothing 
makes wise choice absolutely 
easy. No previous season has 
equaled this in variety and 
goodness of the clothing. The 
pick of the world is here and we 
give every garment unqualified 
indorse ment, 

Tea Talk. 


Ceylon India Tea 
OUR FAMOUS MONOGRAM BRAND. 


We import it in bulk and pack 
it ourselves, thus saving middle- 
men’s profits 

Machine rolled, clean, pure 
with rich flavor and fine bouquet. 
Economical because of double 
strength—two cups in one. 

Past 12 months’ sales prove 
the immense popularity of our 
Monogram Brand—a 75¢. tea for 
a a pound, — 


For a Clothier. 





One advantage in buying ready- 
to-wear clothes is the fact the at 
you can see just what you're 
getting -there’s no “‘cat-in-a- 
bag” business about it, 

It sometimes happens that a 
tailor-made garment, when fin- 
ished, does not look as you ex- 
pec ted it would—but you have 
to take it just the same, 

Our kind of ready-to-wear 
clothes is cut by the best and 
highest-salaried cutters in the 
country — better than your 
tailor can afford to employ. 

It’s the cutter who gives the 
style to a garment. 

Your tailor doesn’t say “‘money 
back if you want it’’—we do. 

















For Special Sale of Candy. 





If there is anybody who makes 
better 


Chocolate 
Covered 
Caramel 


(AT 40C. REGULAR) 
or even as good, we don’t know 
who he is. Friday the price 
will be 25c. The quantity lim- 
ited to 200 pounds. 

Come before they are gone. 
It isn't often we sell them at 
this price and you want to take 
advantage of it and remember 
that the name always means 
good candy. 





Display That Will Get Atte ntion. 


A Full Line of ; 


baby carriages has been 
recently opened in our show 
rooms for the inspection of our 
patrons. Like the babies who 
use them, they are all pretty ; 
though they range in price to 
suit the tastes of every pur 
chaser. 

There are no job lot buggies 
among them. Every one is up 
to date in style, and upholster- 
ed in select colors, carefully 
chosen by our buyer. The 


Babies 


must have their outings. Fresh 
air and mild sunshine are better 
than bad medicine to keep them 
healthy and bring the biush of 
roses to their tinv cheeks. But 
the mothers don’t want to be 
discomforted with carrying the 
little ones, and the fathers ought 
not to expect them to do so 
when Baby Carriages can be 
bought 


On Easy Pay- 
ments 


such as our system allows. See 
us about it. 








‘or a Dandruff Cure. 








Dandruff 
is mean stuff 


to get out of the scalp, and yet 
if it isn’t removed it will make 
the hair fall out. There’s no 
use trying to resurrect dead 
hair; clean the scalp and keep 
it clean—before the hair begins 
to fall. — ’s Universal 
Hair Promoter is the article 
best adapted to keep the hair in 
prime condition. Its ingredients 
are such as have heoe used for 
years in many of the best prep- 
arations for the hair, and have 
given satisfaction. It cleanses 
the head from all dandruff, and 
is warranted to exterminate the 
hair eater. Each bottle is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 
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Good Piano Talk. 


/L eaving It All 
To Us 


We find that our judgment is 
relied upon more and more by 
piano purchasers. People come 
to us with a general idea of what 
they want, yet, wishing to avoid 
mistakes, they often are glad to 
have us shoulder the entire bur- 
den. Weare safe in accepting 
the responsibility. With a per 
fect knowledge of pianos, we | 
handle only those we know are 
worthy and good values. These | 
we guarantee to prove satisfac- 
tory unde r our represe: tations. | 


The Kind That Sells Goods. 


Paint Economy | 
can find no better 
aid than —- & —— Paints. | 
That seems a commonplace 
statement, but see if you think 
this guarantee is commonplace : : 
f the —- Paints do 
not cost less, wear longer, and 
look better than any other kind 
that you can buy, we will repaint 
your house, without cost to you, 
with any paint you may select. 
Better ask us about the & 
Paints before you buy any | 





| 








other kind. 

All kinds of painters’ supplies 
of guaranteed qualities and 
prices. 


For Sponges. 


Sponges 

Fe 

For the baby, for the bath, sur- 
geons’ sponges, wagon sponges, 
most every kind of a sponge, 
and a well selected stock to 
choose from. 

We buy sponges with the 
same care and exactness that we 
buy drugs. Here you may al- 
ways expect the best possible | 
sponge for the money. If it | 
should not prove to your satis- 
faction, you may have a good 
one for a poor one, every time. 

jaby Sponges, 5c. ; Surgeon’s 
Spong Ses, toc.; Face Sponges, 5c. 
and 10c. ; W agon Sponges, 30c. 
and 506. : Baby Sponges, 5c. 








Good Tointer for a Plumber. 


Nowi is the Time | 


To have your heating | 
apparatus cleaned and put in 
order for next season, 

As soon as the fire is out the 
system, either steam or hot 
water, should be thoroughly | 
overhauled. If you will have | 
this work done now your 
apparatus will last longer and 
give better results than if you 
wait until next fall, 

Give us your order. 
































| and every rapid transit facility 


rs 
| 
| 
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Real Estate. 


Here are the things the buyer 
| gets and doesn’t pay for at 
! 


' Hampton Place 


plan right in the very heart of | 
Wilkinsburg | 
Paved Streets, 
Flagged Sidewalks, 
Purest Water, 
soth Gases, 
Electric Light, 
} Shade Trees, 
St am Heat, 
easy Terms, 


of a city—schools and churches 
handy, too—best part about it 
all—city residences at prices at 
which the y sell country farms. 











For a ¢ ra Carpet piesa Pr. 


™™ Magic. 


Our new process for cleaning 
carpets and rugs by compre sed 
air. Blows out every particle 
of dirt and renews the life of 
the fabric. The only method 
that should be used for the 
finer carpets and rugs. 

We will call any where, 





Gott Scheme for a Stationer. 


Monogr: ims Free 
on Stationery. 


We have just put on sale soo 
boxes of Fine Irish Linen, con- 
taining 50 Sheets and 50 En- 
velopes for soc. 

We will stamp this paper with 


a handsome two-letter mono- 
gram without charge. See dis- 
play in South Window. Sam- 


nles sent out upon re quest. 


t jnucunily Good for a Restaur vant. 





“My, but that’s 
Good Coffee!” 


“Vou always get good coffee 
here.” 


The above remarks are com- 
monly heard from the patrons 
of our Restaurant. Not only 

| is our coffee the best, but every- 
thing that we serve is as good as 
pure materials and skilled labor 
can make them. 

For a Clothier and Furnisher. 








It’s the easiest thing in the 
| world to pay too much for your 
clothing — staying away from 
Godchaux's guarantees you that. 
Coming here just now will help 
you save from even our usual 
fair prices. Clothes that fit. 
Clothing, furnishings and hats 
| for men and boys. 
| Try and duplicate our $1.50 











underwear elsewhere; ours fits 
short, stout men, remember. 








city. 


Ice Cream. 


| Our Ice Cream 
is the Very Best. 


Nothing but absolutely pure 
cream, pure sugar and flavor 
enter into its manufacture, 

\\ e deliver our Ice Cream and 
Bakery Goods to any part of the 





For Furniture, 


Special S Sale | 
Of Chiffoniers. 


Half price? Well, it prac- 
ticaliy amounts to that! Inthe 
matter of workmanship they are | 
superbly finished, In the matter | 
of price there isn’t anything 
anywhere, so far as we know, | 
that will compare with them in | 
cheapness. They won't be here 
long after you see what they are. 








Brief and to the Point. 
To-day is the day for that 
suit! 
It is ready, are 
We'll fit you 
tree: $10 up. 


you ? 


y 
like bark on a 
For a Dealer in Farm Impte ments. 


Jones Chain 
M ower. 


No noise. No vibration. 

No backing up to start in the 
grass. No gears to wear out 

Geared Mowers may work 
well enough when they are new 
and the gears fit closely, but 
they soon commence to wear, 
loss of motion occurs, and ina 
short time the farmer needs a 
new Mower. 





For a Clothes Cleaner. 


. 

Dirty. | 
Ain’t you ashamed? You 
can get your pants cleaned 
by the best cleaner in 
Memphis for 50 cents; 
your vest for 50 cents; 
your coat for $1.00; the 
three for $1.75. 








Outdoor Furniture. 








Arm Rockers. 


| 
| 
Large and very comfortable, | 
strong, well made, frame of 
white maple, gloss finish, back 
and seat of closely woven double 
cane, thoroughly desirable for 
country cottage porch or veran- 
da. $4.50. 
Other prices ranging up to 
$6.50, and a beautiful line of 
Old Hickory Summer Furniture 


made especially for outdoor use. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 








I notice that the Fourth Estate 
sometimes sandwiches editorial opin- 
ions in with the advertisements, or at 
least I presume these are editorial 
opinions, as there is no mark of adver- 
tising about them. 

Here is a reproduction of four items 
which appeared in one of its columns: 





ADVERTISING MEDIvUMs. 


New JOURNAL. 





Yo IRK 
LARGEST DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE WORLD. 


To reach most economically the GERMAN 

—_ of the Great West always use the St. 
souis 

WESTLICHE POST, 

The ANZEIGER and the 

MISSISSIPPI BLASTTER. 
Ernest N. Gites, in charge Adv, Dep't. 
Quality is everything. 25,000 among 
the most intelligent people is better 
circulation than 25,000,000 among the 
rank and file. 





Toronto, 


THe GLobse, sie 
is the medium through which the American 
Manufacturers can speak effectively to 
Canadian Buyers. 

For any information, rates, etc., apply to 
A. C. McPHEE, U.S. Rep., 41 Union Sq., 
N.Y., or THE GLOBE, Toronto, Canada. 

The third item in the column, 
“Quality is everything. 25,000 among 
the most intelligent people is better 
circulation than 25,000,000 among the 
rank and file.” 

If this is an editorial opinion, I 
think it is rather a hard rap on the 
New York Journal, who just above 
has an advertisement claiming the 
largest daily circulation in the world. 

If this is an advertisement, I do not 
blame the party who paid for it for not 
signing his name. If I put out an ad- 
vertisement like this I would not sign 
my name either, because everybody 
knows on the face of it that it is not so. 

If the advertisement had said 25,000 
among the most intelligent people is 
better than 50,000 or 100,000, it might 
pass without comment, but ye Gods! 
25,000,000! Think of it! One entire 
third of all the people in the United 








States. Has the rank and file become 
so poor and unintelligent as that? 

Quality is a good thing, but such a 
statement as this by advocates of 
quality makes me think that the qual- 
ity talkers are simply “bluffing” and 
don’t believe what they say them- 
selves. 

In considering advertising as a gen- 
eral subject, we must go by averages. 

There are in the United States 25,- 
ooo people who probably might be 
worth to me in my personal business 
more than all the rest of the United 
States put together, but my business 
is not an average business and there- 
fore can not be considered in that 
way. Then, again, there is but one 
publication in the United States which 
will reach just these people for me, 
and that is PRINTERS’ INK. 

For the average advertiser quality 
is not near so essential as quantity. I 
do not care what anybody may say 
about it. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
advertising which is done in America 
to-day is done by advertisers who 
would answer in a minute that 25,000,- 
000, or even 1,000,000 circulation 
among the rank and file is worth more 
to them than 25,000, no matter huw 
you pick them. 

I am sure that the vast majority of 
advertisers realize that the rank and 
file are the people they want to reach. 
It does not pay except in special cases 
to advertise either for the very rich or 
the very poor. The rank and file, the 
men and women who earn their money 
and spend it, are the people who buy 
nearly all the necessities of life and a 
large part of the luxuries. 

Papers of small circulation believ- 
ing in quality have enough good argu- 
ments in favor of their publications 
without resorting to such statements. 

If 25,000 people of any kind in this 
country are better than 25,000,000, 
then 75,000 people are better than all 
the rest of the people in the United 
States put together as far as answer- 
ing advertisements is concerned. 
This is all rot. I believe you could 
kill off these 75,000 people, no matter 
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whom you pick, from those who read 
and answer advertisements, and their 
loss would not make one per cent dif- 
ference in the returns which the aver- 
age advertiser gets from the money 


which he spends. 
* # 


* 

Mr. William C. Turner is sending 
out a very neat little eight-page book- 
let about the Trow Print. It contains 
very good arguments in favor of first- 
class printing, stationery and other ad- 
vertising matter to follow up the re- 
turns received from newspaper and 
magazine announcements: 

Your advertising costs you much money. 

You study to select the best mediums for 

your business—those which will bring you 

the greatest number of inquiries about your 
goods from people who are really interested 
and have the money to buy them. 
But Newsparer AND MAGAZINE ADVERTIS- 
ING IS ONLY THE BEGINNING OF 
THE Work, 

The replies from your advertisements— 

every inquiry you receive from them— 

represent to you just so much cold, hard 
cash. The work has only just begun. If 
you have expended one hundred dollars 
and received five hundred replies—a good 
average—every one of those replies has 
cost you just twenty cents. 

Wuat Answer WILt You Senp to THESE 

INQUIRING PEOPLE? 

What of these replies? Do you always 

treat them as they should be treated—both 

for their good and your own? Do you 
send them printed matter commensurate 
with the cost of these names to you and 
representative of the goods you sell? Do 
you use every means possible to make 
them interested? 

THese Names Ake VALUABLE 1N PRopor- 

TION TO YouR TREATMENT. 

Do you issue 10,000 booklets at a cost of 
one cent each to introduce you to these 
people who have never seen your goods 
and perhaps have never heard of them, or 

do you expend one cent more and get a 


booklet costing in quantities, say, two 
cents ? 
Wuat You Senn Represents You, Is 
Your Cc TRAVELER. 


)MMERCIAL 
Think of it! Trying to clinch a business 
deal, which has cost twenty cents to get 
under way, with a one-cent argument; or, 
counting in the envelope and stamp, a 
three-cent investment! This is done right 
along. Perhaps you are doing it. Is it 
good business sense to do a thing of this 
kind? 

Wovutp You Have Your REPRESENTATIVE 
Poorty DressED AND A PATRON OF 
Cuear Hoters? 

Only add one cent more to the expense. 
Make the booklets cost you two cents each 
in 10,000 lots. Mark the difference. They 
don’t belittle you—they represent you. 
They create a desire to know more about 
you and your goods. You enter into cor- 
respondence. You sell your goods. 

You Wovtp Insist Upon Your Repre- 
SENTATIVE REPRESENTING You, 
Wovu.pn’t You? 

+ * 

The Gramophone Company have 
done some very good advertising in 
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the magazines, but have also made 
some mistakes which I think they 
could have avoided. 

For instance, I have noticed that 
they have run in the magazines a 
special offer. I presume they would 
not put this offer in unless they wanted 
as many people as possible to take ad- 
vantage of it, but in the announce- 
ment of their special offer they ap- 
parently bar from accepting it the 
larger part of the magazine readers. 

The following is what they say: 

Srectat Orrer To Supsc ‘RIBERS TO 
“ LIpPINcoTT’s, 

By special arrangement any one whose name 
is on the subscription books of Lippine ott's 
Magazine, can, for a short time, obtain it at 
once, on the instalment plan—$g ‘down and $3 
per month for seven months, Money refunded, 
ess express charges, if instrument is not satis 
factory and is returned immediately, 


I should think the Gramophone is 
mostly interesting, from a purchasing 
standpoint, to persons fairly well-to-do 
who live in the medium size or larger 
cities. These people do not all have 
their names on the subscription books 
of the magazine, even if they read it. 
If Iam not mistaken the majority of 
them get their magazines regularly 
through their news agent or buy it 
from some book store from month to 
month as they may like to have it. 
People out of the reach of book stores 
or news agents must of course have 
their names on the subscription books, 
but they are not the majority of people 
to whom the Gramophone is going to 
be sold. 

When a reader of Lifpfincott's 
Magazine sees that a special offer is 
limited exclusively to those whose 
names are on the subscription books 
ot the publisher of Zipfincott’s Maga- 
sine, if he knows his own name is not 
there he is not going to respond to the 
advertisement. 

What the Gramophone Company 
should have said, if they wanted to 
mention Ziffincott’s at all, is, that the 
offer is open to any reader of Liffin- 
cot?s Magazine. 

** 

The Counter, a publication for sales- 
people, which is really an adjunct of 
the Dry Goods Economist, recently got 
out the best circular that I have seen 
in a long time. It consisted of sixteen 
pages about the size of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The heading to each page was 
written in what looked like ink from a 
pen. It was a very excellent printed 
reproduction of pen writing. The 
front cover was also a reproduction of 
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penmanship and the work was so 
cleverly done that when these circulars 
were sent out the name of the person 
to whom each circular was sent was 
written on the front cover. The ink 
used in the actual pen writing and in 
the printing so nearly harmonized that 
not one person ina thousand would 
be able to detect that part was pen- 
work and the other part presswork. 
Any person who received it would be 
likely to think at once that the cover 
was all pen-written for his special ben- 
efit until he opens the book. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Chas. F. Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, 

New York: 

DEAR Str—We have been doing credit busi- 
ness. We have outstanding about $1,500, one- 
third is lost. Have probably done $10,000 
credit in four and one-half years. Would you 
advise to quit crediting? Respectfully, 

R.S.T 

An intelligent answer to this ques- 
tion depends largely upon the kind of 
goods the store sells and the per cent 
of profit which it makes. 

If the store has lost $500 on a busi- 
ness of $10,000, in a general way I 
would consider that a rather doubtful 
investment. 

In the next place, with $1,500 out- 
standing,one-third of which is known to 
be lost, there is probably considerable 
of the remaining thousand which the 
store may find out in the future to be 
uncollectible. It will depend largely 
upon the net profit which the store is 
making. If, for instance, the gross 
profits on its $10,000 sales were $3,000, 
and the total expenses incurred in 
making the sales were $2,000, this 
would leave a net profit of $1,000, with 
a sure loss of $500 and a possible loss 
of more. I should think the little 
profit remaining would not be sufficient 
to compensate for the trouble and risk. 

* * 
* 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DrAR Str—We have a city of about 48,000 
people with two towns close by and adjoining 
territory of about 20,000, The great trouble 
is our proximity to a very large city with its 
large stores. A half hour lands any of our 
people or those from the other towns right in 
the big city. This hurts us. The head of our 
firm objects to cutting prices, believing that this 
would cause unpleasantness with our other 
dealers and would result in no particular ad- 
vantage to us,as these dealers are all within 
three blocks of us and would immediately meet 
our prices. What would you advise us? 

Respectfully, Bronson & Co. 


There is only one way in the world 
which I know of to keep people from 
going to a larger city, and that is to 
give them just as good treatment and 
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just as good values in their local town 
as they can get in the larger city. Even 
doing this there would be some people 
who would prefer to go to the larger 
city where the larger stores are, and 
there is no way in the world to keep 
these people from doing this. 

A town of 48,000 inhabitants ought 
to be plenty big for its stores to give 
the people practically the same induce- 
ments which the stores in acity of any 
larger size would. 

The difficulty in the way of this firm 
is in all probability with the head of 
the house who dislikes to cut prices. 
The stores in the larger city no doubt 
cut the prices, and the people have 
learned by experience that they can do 
better by going to the larger city and 
therefore they go. 

If I had a store of this kind I would 
meet every city price and if possible 
go them one better. I would hammer 
it into the people’s heads that they 
could do better at home than they 
could by going away. I believe this 
would hold a large portion of the trade, 
but not all. Enough of the trade could 
be held to give a few of the local deal- 
ers about all they could do. 

+% 
Newnovse Bros., 
Jewelers and Optcaas,t 
Rep Coup, Neb. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, care of Printers’ Inx, 

New York, N.Y.: 

We would like your opinion of the method 
of advertising the optical business as shown 
by inclosed advertisement cut from the Aey- 
stone. 

We are constant users of newspaper space 
and would like your opinion of this method of 
advertising as supplementary to such advertis- 

ne. 
¥ We are constant readers of your department 
in Printers’ Ink and have gained much valu- 
able information from it. 

Yours respectfully, Newuousk Bros. 

Inclosed with this letter was an ad- 
vertisement of another firm in another 
city. The advertisement consisted of 
a funny picture and a lot of general 
talk. 

I do not believe that this kind of 
advertising is worth anything at all for 
any kind of ordinary retail business. 

The jewelry and optical business 
can be advertised just as intelligently 
as any other business. 

What people want is satisfactory 
service and a fair return for their 
money. If you talk in your advertis- 
ing so as to convince them they can 
get this, they will trade with you. If 
your advertising talk does not con- 
vince them of this, then it is not worth 
the paper it is printed on, 
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A MYSTERIOUS AD. 
In the summer of 1897 the following adver- 
tisement attracted the attention of the financial 
wor: : 


Buy cotton and hold it; it's the : 
: only cheap thing left. ; 


This ad appeared one morning in every 
newspaper in New York and in newspapers 
from New York to San Francisco and from 
Maine to the Gulf. Bankers and brokers asked 
what it meant, and who had caused its publica- 
tion. The name of the person never has been 
made public, but the circumstances leading to 
the publication were told for the first time by 
Andy Penn in the Wall Street Press last 
Thursday. Here is the narrative : 

“It was at the time when stocks had boomed 
gloriously and wheat was up fifteen cents or so 
a bushel. Cotton was selling at 6.87. I was 
sitting at my desk writing some market letter 
when the telephone rang. I answered it, recog- 
nizing the voice of the speaker, although I did 
not indicate it. It was a request that one of 
the most prominent advertising men of the city 
come around on animportant matter. The up- 
shot of it was that an order was given to put 
the advertisement quoted above in every paper 
in the United States published in a town of 
10,000 inhabitants or over, the next morning. 
The cost was not reckoned on. There was a 
hot time in that advertising office that night. 
There was a hot time, too, in the telegraph of- 
fice. They kept it up with the newspaper di- 
rectory before them, until 2 o’clock in the 
morning. 

“There are two men in the world who know 
who inserted that advertisement. I and one 
other. We are both pledged to secrecy and no 
one else will ever know. He explained that his 
own partners knew nothing of his sudden freak. 
Moreover, he was not a cotton merchant. He 
did not own a bale of cotton nor was he short 
of any. What was his motive? He said he 
merely wanted to give the boys a free pointer. 
Everything was sky high except cotton, which 
had not gone upatall. But the funny thing is 
that it commenced to fall from that very day, 
never stopping until it sold lower than it ever 
had before since this country commenced rais- 
ing cotton, It banged right down to five and 
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six and eighty-seven hundredths. But those 
bills. He paid them cheerfully, over $50,000. 
And all for a freak idea. Queer, isn’t it?” 
Those who placed the advertisement have al- 
ways suspected that the ad was not such a 
“ freak notion ”’ after all. They are inclined 
to believe that, if the man who paid the bills 
would admit it, it would be found that, when- 
ever an order reached Wall street to buy cotton 
during the few days following its publication, 
he unloaded some of the stock he held.—ZZ 
mivra(N.Y.) Telegram. 


pa t+ 
FOR AN ARTISTIC CHICAGO. 

The protest of Henry B. Fuller, the author, 
against inartistic Chicago, was taken up to-da 
by the Civic Committee of the League of Coo 
County Clubs at the Palmer House. The 
dozen women present resolved to take immedi- 
ate action against advertisers who disfigure the 
city with objectionable signs. The delegates 
are to begin their crusade mildly. Each mem- 
ber of the committee has been requested to 
write to prominent advertisers who proclaim 
the excellence of their wares on ungainly sign- 
boards and to ask them to remove the objec- 
tionable signs. They will explain to these men 
that their business will be benefited more by 
the removal of the disfiguring signs than by ex- 
tensive advertising in thismanner. Failing in 
this the members of the committee will take 
steps to boycott the obstinate advertisers. In 
explaining what is considered objectionable in 
signboards, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, chairman 
of the committee, said : ‘‘ We are not taking up 
especially the cry of the women of a neighbor- 
ing city who denounced the advertisers who 
use pictures of women in their signs. Neither 
have we been influenced particularly by the ut- 
terances of Mr. Fuller, the author, but we are 
determined to have an artistic Chicago when 
our work is completed.” The committee 
which has charge of the work is composed of 
Mesdames Charles Henrotin, Corinne Brown, 
Florence Trautman, I.'W. Morgan, A. Ma- 
guire, Irving Washington, J. C. Pratt, G. R. 
Carmichael, E. M. Ashcroft, R. P. Barstow 
and Miss A. Gibson.—Chicago (/71.) Post. 


> — 

REAL good advertising always has, and al- 
ways will, pay a handsome profit, but you 
must look at it as an investment, and nurse it 
as you would any other part of your business. 
—Requisites. 





one-quarter cents. It has never gotten up to 


Yr 


Sy, 
“ALL COHENS LOOK ALIKE TO ME.” 


BUT, MINE FREUND, THERE’S A DIFFERENCE. 





It’s the same with lumber; most all pine boards look a good 
deal alike, but there’s a difference—as much difference as there 


is between all-wool and shoddy 





AN AMUSING INTRODUCTION TO ITS ANNOUNCEMENT USED BY A FIRM OF KANSAS LUMBERMEN, 
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INOTE! ... tat tHe... 


Brooklyn “L” 


IS THE ONLY... 
THROUGH LINE 








FROM THE....... 







Brooklyn Bridge, New York side, 
to Brooklyn Jockey Club Track, 
Coney Island and Rockaway. 





Its popularity is daily proven by 
the numerous 5-car trains filled 


with passengers. 





There are also four other divisions, 
covering practically the city of 
Brooklyn, and the advertising is 





controlled by 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 







































